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EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION 


A Baptist theological journal in the Southwest is by no 
means a new venture. In 1903 the theological department of 
Baylor University, under the leadership of Dr. B. H. Carroll, 
projected the Southwestern Theological Review, a quarterly 
which, despite its worthy objectives, continued for only three 
issues. Its subscription list was taken over by the new publica- 
tion, Baptist Review and Expositor, of Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1904. In 1917, nine years after the founding of the Southwest- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, its faculty began publication 
of a quarterly entitled Southwestern Journal of Theology, which 
was published until 1924. In the present issue Dr. J. M. Dawson 
and Dr. W. W. Barnes recall these earlier publications under 
the title, “Retrospect and Prospect.” 


Why should such a journal be re-established and extended 
in 1958? Among the reasons are the following. First, the grow- 
ing complexity of the role of the Christian minister, including 
his difficulties and frustrations, constitutes a major contempo- 
rary problem. The Niebuhr-Williams-Gustafson study of Protes- 
tant theological education in the United States and Canada and 
the research of Professor Samuel Blizzard under the Russell 
Sage Foundation are pointed reminders that the function of the 
Protestant minister in America has increasingly shifted from 
that of preacher and pastor to that of administrator and or- 
ganizer and this often in contrast to the minister’s ideal evalua- 
tion of his task. The theological schools themselves have a 
responsibility in clarifying the minister’s role and in extending 
their resources to aid ministers in the fulfilment of their mani- 
fold ministry. 


A second factor which calls for such a journal is the renew- 
ed theological concern which characterizes the mid-twentieth 
century. Dr. W. T. Conner fittingly wrote in 1945, “It has come 
to pass again that men are not ashamed to be known as theolo- 
gians.”* Thoroughgoing changes have taken place in the theo- 
logical climate of Europe and America. Theology is no longer an 


’The Gospel of Redemption (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1945), preface. 
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adjunct to science, history, or philosophy. Christian faith and 
its theological expression are seen to be vitally related. Bibli- 
cally, this theological renaissance has expressed itself in such 
ways as the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, new translations of 
and commentaries on the Bible, and a new interest in biblical 
theology. Such a renaissance involves a clearer recognition of 
the great importance of Christian apologetics and of Christian 
ethics. This theological renewal calls for communication—not 
merely “one-way” but mutual communication—among profes- 
sors, pastors, and laymen. This journal proposes to address itself 
to the current theological renewal from the standpoint of a con- 
structive evangelicalism. 


Thirdly, there is an urgent need for Baptists to clarify and 
to articulate their distinctive witness in the context of world 
Christianity. To such a task others have made significant con- 
tributions. This journal desires to participate in and contribute 
to the recovery of the Baptist “sense of destiny” amid the com- 
monality of Christianity. 


The growing significance of the Southwest in the economic 


and political life of the United States is being paralleled by a 
similar change in church and denominational life and in theo- 
logical education. This trend is indicated by such developments 
as the formation of a Southwestern section of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors (1950); the establishment 
by five Texas theological schools of the Institute of Religion at 
the Texas Medical Center in Houston (1945); the formation cf 
a Southwestern section of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis (1957); and the holding of the biennial session of the 
American Theological Library Association on the campus of 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary (1957). While this 
journal has no intention of being provincial or geographically 
circumscribed, it recognizes that its immediate context is the 
expansive, growing Southwest. From this context it proposes 
to view contemporary Christianity and to participate in the 
world-wide mission of the Christian gospel. 


Finally, the rebirth of such a journal as this is called forth 
by the growing maturity of the Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Chartered in March, 1908, the institution has 
observed this year its Golden Jubilee. From small numerical 
beginnings this “school of the prophets” has grown until its 
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student body is the largest of any accredited theological semi- 
nary in the United States. The first theological school to estab- 
lish a chair of evangelism, Southwestern has witnessed the 
dedication of a continued stream of its alumni to missionary 
service at home and abroad. Southwestern has stressed an 
evangelical theology with a biblically based ethic and a vigorous 
apologetic. From alumni has come the repeated suggestion that 
Southwestern Seminary become once again articulate in matters 
theological through a faculty periodical. From faculty members 
has come the expressed desire to have a more effective organ 
through which to have a continuing ministry to the alumni and 
constituency of the seminary. Hence the reinauguration of the 
Southwestern Journal of Theology. 


The final decision for reinauguration was made in January, 
1958, after faculty consultation and conference, by the late presi- 
dent of Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Dr. J. 
Howard Williams. This decision was one of the last of the 
numerous significant administrative actions of President Wil- 
liams before his death on April 20, 1958. The editorial board, 
with deepest gratitude, dedicates this issue to the memory of 


President Williams. 


Concern for Christian evangelism and Christian ethics is 
reflected in the first two articles in this issue. The year 1958 
marks the centennial anniversary of the revival of 1858. Pro- 
fessor C. E. Autrey’s article is an analysis of the American 
phase of that revival. The same year, 1958, the thirteenth of 
the atomic era, is characterized by increasing personal, family, 
racial, and international tensions. Professor T. B. Maston, in 
his article, ‘Constructive Christian Tension,” offers a positive 
Christian approach to the problem of tension. 


The Gospel according to Mark is perennially of importance 
to ministers of the gospel and to students of the New Testament. 
This gospel will be given special attention in many Southern 
Baptist churches durirg Bible Study Week in January, 1959. 
Four articles in this issue are designed to stimulate and facilitate 
the study of Mark’s Gospel. Professor V. E. Gideon examines the 
two disciplines of source-criticism and form-criticism to ascer- 
tain how the Gospel of Mark is treated by each. Professor Ray 
Summers continues his interest in the eschatology of the New 
Testament with an exegetical study in Marcan eschatology. Pro- 
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fessor Jesse Northcutt probes the christological question in 
Mark, while Professor H. C. Brown, Jr., explores some preach- 
ing values in Mark both in respect to sermon series and great 
texts. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
Joseph Martin Dawson 


Aside from a handful of oldsters, only an alert historian 
could recall that fifty-five years ago the embryonic Southwest- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, as yet a-borning on the cam- 
pus of Baylor University, envisioned a quarterly magazine. Yet 
such is the fact. Dr. B. H. Carroll had determined to found a 
theological institution of the first rank, and when he began to 
enlarge the theological department of Baylor University, he 
considered a meritorious quarterly to be a necessary part of it. 

I could never forget the interview requested by Dean Car- 
roll for the purpose of launching the magazine. The Leonardo- 
like man entertained the idea of a publication which would 
contain the product of his professors’ best thought; also would 
appear in the most attractive format. Since no such output of 
the printer’s art seemed likely in Waco, the interview resulted 
in the decision to entrust the baby to the most highly-praised 
printery in Texas, located then in Austin. My duties as managing 
editor were solely mechanical, that is, limited to transmission 
of copy, reading of proof, mailing and keeping the subscription 
list. Dr. Carroll was the editor, and he knew what should make 
the contents. He got what he wanted. 

The magazine achieved three numbers. The editorials and 
articles evoked enthusiastic commendations. Unfortunately the 
costs, even in that remote time, were heavy, and theological 
readers were sparse. The need of funds for the new school and 
Dr. Carroll’s prudence combined to suggest acceptance of an 
offer from the faculty of the Southern Baptist Seminary, Louis- 
ville, to unite in establishing the new Baptist Review and 
Expositor. With a great heartache Dr. Carroll acted. 

Now the original dream is about to come true in the grown- 
up seminary. All hail the renewed endeavor! I who had an 
humble share in tending the quarterly while in its swaddling 
clothes rejoice that it is finally assured of sustained life and a 
wide circulation. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
William Wright Barnes 


It is generally understood that an educational institution 
needs a channel by which and through which it may speak on 
the major issues of the day to its supporting clientele and to its 
constantly enlarging alumni. Almost all educational institutions 
have one or more journals as media of communication on issues 
within the particular field of activity of the institution. 


Do you believe in dreams? I do, when they become true. 
In the very beginnings of the life of the Southwestern Seminary, 
even when it was a constituent unit in the organizational life 
of Baylor University, a journal of theology was planned and 
published for a season. The school was just beginning with the 
many problems necessarily uppermost in its life and work. Cir- 
cumstances forced temporary suspension. Temporary! The idea 
did not die. More than a dozen years later the concept, latent in 
the thinking of the personnel of the seminary, again came to 
light. Only two of us of that time remain on Seminary Hill. 
Circumstances have greatly changed and enlarged since 1903 
and 1917. The seminary has had a half-century of growth and 
enlarging influence. The teaching staff has increased tenfold. 
Her students are laboring in church and denominational posi- 
tions throughout the world. Two world wars have completely 
changed every phase of thinking and living. The development 
of knowledge in the several fields of science has recast the 
thought-forms of the intellectual life of man. All of this world 
of change offers to evangelical Christianity an opportunity com- 
parable to those of the first and the sixteenth centuries. 


The seminary must have a channel of expression to set 
forth its thought to a world looking for a basis of hope and 
certainty. The hour has come to revive the Southwestern Journal 
of Theology. 





THE REVIVAL OF 1858 
C. E. Autrey 


The revival of 1858 was one of the most remarkable events 
in Christian history. The somber tones of spiritual decline and 
impending war provided an impressive setting for a great reli- 
gious awakening. It sprang spontaneously from a series of 
prayer meetings and spread across the United States with prac- 
tically no promotion, ending a period of spiritual drought of 
two decades. 


Reasons for the Spiritual Dearth 

Economical prosperity had turned the thoughts of men 
away from the things of God. The nation had increased greatly 
in wealth and as gain multiplied, spiritual concern declined. 
The discovery of gold in California, the rapid acceleration of 
transporation through railroads and steamship lines, increasing, 
prosperity for the farmers, and the opening of vast tracts of 
lands in the Middle West and the Southwest combined to give 
impetus to large and varied economic enterprises in the grow- 
ing economy. Towns and cities sprang up from dry ground 
within a brief time. Between 1845 and 1860 seven new states 
and four organized territories were added. Speculation and 
“get-rich quick” schemes flourished everywhere, and a clamor 
for riches unparalleled in the history of the nation seized the 
people. 

It was also a period of political unrest. The slavery-aboli- 
tionist struggle was at its height. The annexation of Texas, a 
question heavy with political overtones, became a national 
issue.’ Religion was pushed aside in the face of explosive politi- 
cal events which captured the minds of the people. The introduc- 
tion of compromise measures into the United States Senate by 
Henry Clay, the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise, the 
shock of the Dred Scott decision by the Supreme Court, and the 


*F. G. Beardsley, Religious Progress Through Religious Revivals (New 
York: American Tract Society, 1943), p. 39. 

*Ibid., p. 41. 

*W. A. Candler, The Great Revival and the Great Republic (Nash- 
ville: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 1924), p. 210. 
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haunting fear of a civil war increased the tempo of political 
strife. 

Another factor in the listlessness of the spiritual life of 
this period was the irrational enthusiasm of the Millerite move- 
ment. Captain William Miller, untrained in biblical and theo- 
logical interpretation, was licensed to preach by a Baptist church 
in 1833. With a busy pencil he quickly calculated the time of 
the return of the Lord. His first figures called for the event on 
April 23, 1843. As the date drew near, excitement rose to a high 
pitch. Some prepared ascension robes for the occasion; others 
disposed of their worldly goods supposing, apparently, that the 
receivers of these possessions would have some need for them. 
A coincidental astronomical display in the heavens close to the 
date set by Miller was fearfully impressive. When the day 
passed without incident, however, Miller re-figured the seventy 
weeks of Daniel 9:24 and decided that he should use the Jewish 
year for his calculations. Again he was wrong, and many lost 
confidence both in his arithmetic and in religion. During the 
year immediately following this incident the decline of religious 
and spiritual interest was quite noticeable. 


Factors Contributing to the Revival 


It would not be correct to say that the revival of 1858 came 
as a result of occasional prayer meetings held at first by a few 
hundred laymen. Prayer was the largest single factor but 
there were many other aids. 

In September 1856 the New York Sunday School Union 
urged upon churches of all denominations the responsibility of 
visiting the homes to enlist people in Bible study. The program 
called for the organizing of mission Sunday schools in neglected 
areas. Christian laymen, challenged by the plan, went out in 
teams of two to visit areas previously designated. Home by 
home, block by block, thorough visitation was systematically 
carried on month by month. Both the spiritual and material 
needs of all classes of people were ministered to by these con- 
secrated laymen. 

In the fall of 1857 the New School Presbyterians held 
successive conventions at Pittsburgh and Cincinnati which made 
a definite contribution to the revival. For three days at each 


‘T. L. Smith, Revivalism and Social Reform (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1957), p. 66. 
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convention hundreds of ministers and laymen discussed such 
topics as “Obstacles in the Way of Revivals,” “How to Promote 
Revivals,” and kindred subjects. Definite plans to promote re- 
vival in the local churches were formulated and set in motion 
immediately. The pastors were requested to acquaint their 
churches with the plan from the pulpit and then to arrange for 
conferences by the church leaders to discuss the topics which 
had been considered at the conventions. Every family within the 
church membership was to be visited and urged to pray for 
revival. The pastors set aside the first Sunday in the New Year 
to preach on the necessity of an awakening, and the following 
Thursday was designated a day of prayer and fasting.® 


Another factor contributing to the growth of revival was 
the prayer meeting in New York which was promoted by 
Jeremiah C. Lanphier. The downtown churches in New York 
City had fallen on evil days. Some of the churches, such as the 
Broadway Tabernacle and the Brick Presbyterian Church, had 
moved to new locations in areas offering better prospects. The 
Old North Dutch Reformed Church located on Fulton and Wil- 
liams Streets, however, decided to try to win the people in the 
area rather than move to a more likely place. Lanphier, a busi- 
nessman, was employed by the church in an effort to activate 
the community and was responsible for the method to be em- 
ployed. Lanphier decided that a noon prayer meeting held from 
twelve to one o’clock would be helpful to businessmen who 
generally took a full hour for lunch. Each man would be allowed 
to come and go as his duties required. He could remain for the 
entire hour or any part of it. Lanphier mentioned the plan to 
others but received no encouragement, although the church 
agreed to permit him to hold the meetings. He announced the 
service by cards, letters, handbills, and personal invitations, 
and the date was set for noon, September 23. The place was the 
third floor of the consistory of the Old North Dutch Reformed 
Church. The hour for the first meeting arrived; Lanphier sat 
alone for thirty minutes before anyone came. Finally, one man 
arrived and then another until five men had joined Lanphier 
in the first meeting. A week later twenty people attended the 
service. At the third meeting on October 7, forty were present, 
and it was decided to hold the meetings daily. Soon the middle 


*B. R. Lacy, Jr., Revivals in the Midst of the Years (Virginia: John 
Knox Press, 1943), p. 111. 
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floor of the lecture building was filled, and then all three rooms 
overflowed. The entrances and passages were so crowded that 
one could hardly pass in or out. The flame spread. Within a 
few weeks as many as twenty prayer meetings in various sec- 
tions of New York were reported. It cannot be determined for 
certain that the Fulton Street prayer meeting was the first of 
these services, but it was the one which first gained clear 
recognition. All classes of people attended. Capitalists sat beside 
laborers in a common sharing of God’s Spirit. Soon these prayer 
meetings spread from city to city across the nation. 

The panic of October 14, 1857, must be considered as another 
contributing factor in the revival. Some writers, such as Grover 
C. Loud, make the economic panic to be the outstanding factor.’ 
Loud called the revival “post-panic repentance” and described 
it in terse language: “Their common conscience told them why 
they had to pray and their common predicament dictated what 
to pray for. It was the wave of repentance that swept this 
country after the panic of 1857.’° It should be remembered, 
however, in judging the correctness of this interpretation, that 
these prayer meetings began before the actual day of the finan- 
cial crash. There is little doubt that the economic crash, rever- 
berating through the financial centers of the world, greatly 
stimulated the movement, but it must not be considered the sole 
cause. The panic of 1837 was just as widespread and even more 
disastrous, yet there was no great turning to God. Financial 
panic alone could not bring revival. 

The panic erased the reckless prosperity overnight. The 
foundations of solid business ventures crumpled, and fortunes 
disappeared into thin air. 

A commercial repulsion took place which proved to be 

as devastating as any which had occurred in the history 

of the country. Banks closed their doors, great business 

houses went into bankruptcy, factories ceased to oper- 

ate and multitudes all over the country were thrown 

out of employment.® 
Many feared widespread violence as great crowds of unemployed 
roved the streets and demanded food. The panic undoubtedly 
was a vital sobering influence which struck down complacency 


‘Smith, op. cit., p. 66. 

7G. C. Loud, Evangelized America (New York: Lincoln Mac Veagh- 
The Dial Press, 1928), p. 219. 

*Ibid., p. 219. 

"Beardsley, op. cit., p. 41. 
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and self-trust. It gave men an attitude of mind and heart that 
turned them to God. 


Characteristics of the Revival 


The revival of 1858 was known as the prayer meeting re- 
vival.’° The groups were small at first, but soon large crowds 
met to pray. Services were held in church buildings, theaters, 
offices, saloons, and anywhere else that afforded room for 
people to gather. All denominations and all economic classes met 
together in union meetings. At first they were held at noon, 
but soon they were being conducted at all hours of the day. 
Intercessory prayer played a large part. As men met and poured 
out their hearts’ desires to God, they felt moved to pray for 
others, and particularly for the sinful. Requests for prayer 
poured into these meetings from everywhere for lost husbands, 
wayward sons, and friends who did not know Christ as Saviour. 
Specific prayer for definite objects aroused interest in those 
objects, and soon the sinful were being urged to attend the meet- 
ings, and by personal witness in an atmosphere bathed with 
intercessory prayer, many were persuaded to repent. 


The prayer meetings were not characterized by preaching. 
Charles G. Finney remarked, “There was such a general confi- 
dence in prayer that the people very extensively seemed to pre- 
fer meetings for prayer to meetings for preaching.”'' It was 
felt generally that men needed to pray rather than to receive 
instructions. After the revival had gained great magnitude, 
some of the preachers felt that they must preach to promote 
the meeting. Many such services were held in the evenings in 
churches and theaters, but the crowds were no larger at the 
evening preaching services than at the noon prayer hour.’ 
Prayer rather than preaching was the keynote of the revival. 


Without question, however, several preachers and evange- 
lists were greatly used of God in this revival. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Theodore Cuyler preached night after night to 
throngs of people who gathered in the famous Burton Theater 
for prayer and for heart-warming sermons. Jacob Knapp, the 
foremost Baptist evengelist, reaped great harvests. Edward 


Standard Press, 1934), p. 16. 

“Beardsley, op. cit., p. 48. 

"Fred W. Hoffman. Revival Times in America (Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1956), p. 118. 
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Norris Kirk conducted many fruitful revival meetings during 
and after 1858. Charles G. Finney preached extensively in 
Boston and elsewhere during this period and carried the sacred 
fire of revival to Europe, where he was used of God in the re- 
vivals there.4* Almost every pastor and evangelist in the land 
participated joyfully in the revival, but the movement was not 
dependent upon nor led by them. 


The revival of 1858 was a laymen’s movement." It seems to 
have begun with a layman in New York and was promoted by 
laymen everywhere. The revival was so unusual in this respect 
that it attracted wide attention. In a sense it marks the rise of 
laymen to extensive work in the churches. Prior to this time 
laymen had been greatly blessed and used of God in Wesley’s 
system which drafted them for class leaders, exhorters, etc.'* 
Laymen also had been given a small place during the first Great 
Awakening in the first half of the eighteenth century. Much 
larger impetus came, however, in the revival of 1858. Laymen 
in general became larger helpers in general church work and 
affiliated movements such as the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 


Still another characteristic of the movement was its non- 
sectarian emphasis.’* Four different denominations were repre- 
sented by the six men present in the original prayer meeting on 
September 23 at the Fulton Street Church. There was no evi- 
dence of denominational rivalry. No man or group made any 
effort to further a particular cause. “When a year had passed, 
the leaders of the Fulton Street meeting conducted an anniver- 
sary service at which numerous clergymen testified to the fact 
that unity in evangelism had routed sectarian controversy.’ * 
Many preachers modified their messages to emphasize this 
factor. Interdonominational cooperation prevailed not only in 
New York but in every place where the revival fires burned. 
With a common voice strong men entreated God in behalf of a 
backslidden and bankrupt nation. It is noteworthy that Christian 
cooperation has characterized many of the great revival move- 
ments, such as the first Great Awakening, the Wesleyan Revival, 


“Smith, op. cit., p. 73. 
“Beardsley, op. cit., p. 48. 
*Candler, op. cit., p. 222. 
“Beardsley, op. cit., p. 48. 
“Smith, op. cit., p. 71. 
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and the Western Revival, but it was never as marked as in the 
revival of 1858. 


Methods of the Revival 


This revival was characterized by certain methods which 
were largely peculiar to it. Although entirely unexpected and 
not the result of widespread planning, unprecedented publicity 
was given to the revival by the secular newspapers. This was 
not true in previous revival movements. Complete coverage was 
given in reporting the progress of the prayer meetings ot 1858. 
The non-sectarian character of the movement added greatly to 
the willingness of the press to publicize it. In February, James 
D. Bennett began to exploit revival news in his New York 
Herald. He was followed by Horace Greeley of the New York 
Tribune. Streams of editorials and news stories were poured 
upon the reading public by all the papers. In April the Tribune 
put out a special revival issue. Soon all secular and religious 
papers across the nation began giving prominence to the noon- 
day prayer meetings.’* Newspaper publicity created acute in- 
terest and led many thousands to desire to attend the meetings. 


As the people came into the place of meetings, the Spirit of God 
humbled and convicted them. For a long time news of the revival 
overshadowed the accounts of crime, politics, and all other 
secular items. 


The newly invented telegraph was used to transmit news 
of the revival.'® Assemblies in different cities kept each other 
informed by long and felicitous telegrams. Mutual encourage- 
ment and new lines of spiritual challenge came as friends tele- 
graphed friends about a great experience with God. A member 
of a family would wire his loved ones to recount his miraculous 
conversion. Messages of joy passed continually over the wires 
from family to family and from city to city. This particular 
method was not available in the previous revivals. 


The method of worship in the various prayer meetings was 
singularly uniform. The general characteristics may be listed 
briefly. (1) The people gathered quietly. The crowds were large, 
but there was no buzzing and chatter. (2) The meeting began 
promptly at the appointed time. The leader, either a layman or 
minister, would begin by calling for a hymn. (3) Men came and 


- - “Russell E. Francis, Pentecost: 1858, A Study in Religious Revivals 
(Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1948). 
“Candler, op. cit., p. 215. 
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left voluntarily as necessity dictated. No one was obliged to 
remain until the time appointed to close. (4) The first hymn 
was generally followed by a brief prayer. (5) After the prayer, 
any person could pray or speak but could not continue beyond 
five minutes. A small desk bell was sounded if one exceeded his 
alloted time. This introduced a business-like air into the meet- 
ings. (6) Discussions of controversial subjects like slavery and 
water baptism were forbidden. (7) Requests for prayer were 
made in each meeting. (8) Testimonies of answered prayers 
were oftimes given. (9) The meetings ended on schedule. The 
audience would move out of the building as solemnly and quietly 
as it had entered. The meetings were free from emotional exces- 
ses and all forms of fanaticism. 


The Spread of the Revival 


The revival spread with wonderful rapidity. As if on the 
wings of the wind, news of the prayer meetings spread and the 
meetings multiplied. The Gothic Church in Brooklyn reported 
seventy-five conversions in a local revival in January.*® In the 
same month the revival wave swept Yonkers, and ninety con- 
versions were reported. Within a few weeks from October 14, 
twenty prayer meetings were reported in New York City. By 
March four thousand were reported in daily attendance upon 
the prayer meetings of New York City. On March 17, the 
Thirteenth Presbyterian Church of New York received one 
hundred and thirteen on profession of faith and fourteen by 
letter.2! On March 17 Burton’s Theater on Chambers Street was 
placed in use for noon meetings. The merchants of that imme- 
diate area initiated this service. Preaching at night soon began 
there, and the crowds came. Three days after the theater was 
opened for these meetings, Henry Ward Breecher preached to 
three thousand people gathered there. 

The entire state of New York was soon swept by a revival 
wave fairly comparable to the one engaging its largest city. The 
Washington Street Methodist Episcopal Church in Poughkeepsie 
held daily prayer meetings, and soon its altar rails were crowded 
with inquirers. Within three weeks the churches in Poughkeep- 
sie reported more than three hundred conversions. In Kingston, 
Peekskill, and other cities of the area, overflow crowds thronged 


*J. Edwin Orr, The Second Evangelical Awakening (London: Mar- 
shall, Morgan and Scott, 1955), p. 17. 
“Orr, op. cit., p. 19. 
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the meeting places. Catskill, noted for its religious indifference, 
witnessed a great revival and reported one hundred and fifteen 
conversions within a brief time. 

The revival spread from the Middle Atlantic states in four 
directions. It moved northward to the New England states; it 
spread westward through the Ohio Valley into Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin; simul- 
taneously it extended southward as far as Texas and the coasts 
of Florida; and by ship it spread out to sea and touched Europe. 


Daily prayer meetings for businessmen were begun in the 
Old South Church in Boston. Early in March the daily press 
began to give wide coverage in Boston as it had in New York. 
Finney was holding daily services in the Park Street Church. 
According to his description, the revival had become “too general 
to keep any account at all of the number of converts or to allow 
of any estimate being made that would approximate the truth.””" 


By the middle of March the chief topic of discussion in all! 
the towns of New England was religion. In small towns and 
villages, as well as the large cities, revival fires burned. It was 
reported that in many of the towns in New England every 
person had been converted.”8 

One of the most remarkable prayer meetings was held in 
Joyne’s Hall in Philadelphia. Meetings in the hall began on 
March 10. Twenty-five hundred seats were filled immediately. 
The building was rearranged, and soon six thousand were in 
daily attendance at the noon meetings. A large tent was erected, 
and during the following four months approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people attended the services.24 Almost 
one hundred other towns in Pennsylvania reported revival 
refreshings. 

During the early weeks of 1858 the movement spread over 
the Appalachian Mountains and flowed like flood waters west- 
ward. Revivals occurred in Cincinnati, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities in the West. The Daily 
Courier of Louisville reported on March 6, 1858, that the Brook 
Street Methodist Church had received one hundred new mem- 
bers. Within one week the revival movement monopolized the 
conversation of the city. 


"Orr, op. cit., p. 23. 
*Hoffman, op. cit., p. 113. 
“Orr, op. cit., p. 29. 
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In Ohio two hundred towns reported twelve thousand con- 
versions in two months. The Cincinnati Daily Commercial 
reported on April 2 that “the churches are becoming more 
popular every day.”*° In Indiana one hundred and fifty towns 
reported about five thousand conversions in two months. It is 
likely that other thousands of decisions were never reported. 


In St. Louis, the union prayer meetings were well attended 
by all classes, and great seriousness characterized the meetings. 
On March 19 union prayer meetings were organized in Chicago 
after the Chicago Daily Press carried the news of the meetings 
in New York and Philadelphia. Within a week the Press de- 
scribed the movement as attracting great interest. It was report- 
ed that more than twelve hundred were in attendance in the 
Chicago meeting. In this fashion the revival moved westward. 


Many Northern historians and some preachers like Charles 
G. Finney held that the slavery issue prevented the revival from 
moving to the South, and F. G. Beardsley seems to agree.*® 
Others, however, including W. A. Candler, assert that the revival 
went as far South as the Florida reefs.27 The South was largely 
rural, and the revival was not as well reported as in the great 
cities of the North. 

The results in that part of the country (the South) 

therefore were not heralded in the press and flashed 

over the telegraph wires as was the case in the North. 

But they were not less abundant and blessed. Indeed 

they were in proportion to the population greater in 

the South than in any other section.** 
Bishop Candler cites one illustration to prove his contention. He 
points out that in the year 1858 the Methodists of the South 
reported 43,388 new members. In 1859 they reported 21,852 new 
additions. From 1858 through 1869 over one hundred thousand 
members were added. 


Northern historians do agree that revivals of power were 
at this time sweeping Baltimore, Richmond, Nashville, Memphis, 
Mobile, Savannah, Augusta, Columbia, and New Orleans.?® The 
revival extended into the armies of the North and of the South, 
especially the latter. “During the long conflict which followed 
‘Ibid. p. 30. 

*Beardsley, op. cit., p. 49. 

*Ibid., p. 50. 


“Candler, op. cit., p. 216. 
“Orr, op. cit., p. 31. 
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there was an extensive revival in the Confederate armies which, 
beginning in the army of Virginia, became so widespread as 
to be designated the great revival in the Southern Army.*°® 

The revival moved out to sea. “And ships, as they drew near 
the American ports, came within a definite zone of heavenly 
influence. Ship after ship arrived with the same tale of sudden 
conviction and conversion.’’*! In some instances the captain and 
entire crew were converted and came ashore rejoicing. The 
battleship North Carolina was anchored in New York harbor 
as a naval recruiting ship. Over a thousand men were aboard. 
Four of these young men decided to meet for prayer and were 
given permission to use the deck below the water line. They 
represented three denominations, Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Episcopal. As they prayed, God blessed them mightly. They 
were so filled with joy that they burst into singing. The music 
caused no little stir when it was heard on the decks above. Their 
unconverted shipmates came running to sneer and deride. As 
these sailors entered the “fire zone,” however, God changed 
their laughs to cries of penitence.*? Night after night the prayer 


meetings were held. The movement was so sweeping that it be- 
came necessary to send ashore for preachers to assist the repent- 
ant sinners. Since the North Carolina was a receiving ship, it 
became a channel in which men were converted and then trans- 
ferred to other ships. The holy fire spread rapidly from ship to 
ship and transformed them into floating altars of righteousness 
contacting ports in every part of the world. 


The Effects of the Revival 

It goes without saying that one of the principal results of 
the revival was the conversion of many and the addition of great 
numbers to the churches.** At the peak of the revival it has been 
estimated that no fewer than fifty thousand persons weekly 
made professions of faith in Christ.** The total harvest of the 
entire revival has been estimated from one-half million to three 
million converts. Finney remirked that it was impossible to 
determine the entire number of those blessed by the revival; 
perhaps this is a providential reminder that the value of a 
movement cannot be determined from statistics. 


“Beardsley, op. cit., p. 49. 

“John Shearer, Old Time Revivals (Philadelphia: Million Testaments 
Campaign, 1932), p. 45. 

“Hoffman, op. cit., p. 114. 

“Lacy, op. cit., p. 112. 
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Giving to the churches increased. The poor and those in the 
middle classes bacame remarkably generous.** In the South 
where the weight of war fell most heavily, the post-war gifts of 
the poor exceeded the ante-bellum gifts of the rich. Untold mil- 
lions of dollars in the North were turned to the cause of Christ. 


Union city-wide revivals flourished during 1858 and for a 
long time thereafter.** Even during the war many such revivals 
were held at Boston and Falls River, Massachusetts; Portland, 
Maine; Utica, Troy, and Brooklyn, New York; and in Indiana 
and Canada.** The use of protracted meetings for revival re- 
ceived a great impetus in this period. The seed of this method 
had been sown earlier; but the full harvest was not reached 
until the revivals of 1858. All classes and races were affected.** 
History had never witnessed the conversion of so many Negroes. 


Only eternity will reveal the insulating and softening effect 
of the revival upon the war which cut it short. It doubtless 
hastened the day of national reconciliation and modified the 
rigors of reconstruction after the war. In addition, an entire 
generation, emerging from a holocaust of strife and internecine 


war, found new spiritual strength and insight to take up the 
task again and to seek divine aid in building a greater nation. 


“Beardsley, op. cit., p. 47. 

*®Candler, op. cit., p. 224. 

“Smith, op. cit., p. 72. 

"Samuel I. Prime, Five Years of Prayer with the Answers (New 
York: 1864), p. 29. 

Candler, op. cit., p. 224. 





CONSTRUCTIVE CHRiSTIAN TENSION 
T. B. Maston 


Our age is one of tension. Many of the tensions even in 
the lives of Christian individuals are self-defeating and destruc- 
tive. They frequently result from and are indications of spiri- 
tual immaturity and instability. They arise primarily because 
of the individual’s inability to accept or to adjust to the inevita- 
bilities of life. This inability in turn stems from his failure to 
maintain a deep and an abiding sense of the presence of the 
living God. 

There are some tensions, however, that may be construc- 
tive. They result from an honest attempt to live consistently 
the Christian life and from a serious concern with the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the world and its problems. Such 
tensions are felt most keenly by spiritually mature and sensitive 
individuals. They are the tensions that tend to move the indi- 
vidual and his world toward God’s expectations for him and for 
it. They are important factors in the Christian social strategy. 


Reasons for Tension 

There are a number of reasons for the constructive type 
of tension. One major reason is the nature of the gospel message. 
That message contains a challenge to perfection. If a Christian 
takes it seriously, tension will be the inevitable result. He will 
realize that he and the world in which he lives fall far short 
of the Christian ideal. 

Lindsay speaks of a tension between two moralities. One 
he calls the morality of “my station and its duties.” The other 
he labels “the morality of the challenge to perfection, or the 
morality of grace.”* He considers the morality of one’s station 
as imperfect, relative, reciprocal, and closed. In contrast, the 
morality of grace is not reciprocal: it is absolute, perfect, and 
an open morality. This means that there are no limitations. For 


*Adapted, in the main, from sections of Christianity and World Issues 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957). T. B. Maston, 1957. 
Used by permission. 

*A. D. Lindsay, The Two Moralities: Our Duty to God and to Society 
(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1940), p. 1. 
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example, the morality of grace assumes that we shall do more 
than our duty, but it never defines how much more.’ It is an 
open morality, because the perfection it proclaims is in God. 
This perfection is not only beyond man’s reach, it is also beyond 
his comprehension. But that which is beyond man’s reach and 
even his comprehension is set before him, to use Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s terminology, as an “impossible possibility.”* This is the 
secret to the abiding relevance of the challenge to perfection. 


The tension that grips the serious minded Christian stems 
not only from the demands that perfection places on him but 
also from the conditions in the society surrounding him. He has 
been taught to pray, 

Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, 
On earth as it is in heaven. 
—Matt. 6:10. 


He knows that if God’s will were done on earth as in heaven 
it would be done completely or perfectly. He also believes that 
what the child of God prays for, he should work for. 

One thing that disturbs him is the feeling that there is so 
little that he can do to lift the world toward God’s will for it. 
In addition, he is caught, at times, in a frustrating dilemma. 
He wants, at least in his own personal life and in the principles 
he professes to follow, to be fully Christian. He is frequently 
convinced, however, that if he goes too far in applying those 
principles to contemporary social and moral problems that he 
may lose all opportunity to minister or serve. 

In other words, the tension may become too great between 
him and his friends, his neighbors, his community, and even 
his church. This poses a threat for him, but what is worse from 
his viewpoint it may threaten the peace and security of his 
family. He may become thoroughly frustrated. He wants to go 
all the way right now in applying the Christian ethic, yet he 
feels that he must compromise, to a degree, or be crucified; 
and he is not ready to be crucified. And what is more signifi- 
cant, he is not sure that his crucifixion would serve the king- 
dom of God better than for him to relax the pressure a little, 
but to continue to maintain the tension in the right direction. 


*See ibid, pp. 28-52. 
‘Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (New York: 


Harper & Bros., 1935), p. 113. 
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In other words, is it God’s will for him to apply Christian 
principles full length immediately? Also, are the distinctions 
valid that are made by Weatherhead between the intentional, 
the circumstantial, and the ultimate will of God?* If so, how is 
one going to know when it is the circumstantial will of God to 
do something less than what is evidently his intentional will or 
his ultimate will? Is there danger of rationalizing a lower level 
of living than God would justify? How can the Christian avoid 
confusing the intentional and the circumstantial will of God? 
How can he escape the temptation to identify that which may 
be under the circumstances the right thing for him to do with 
the intentional or the ultimate will of God? How can he keep 
what may be God’s circumstantial will under the constant judg- 
ment of God’s intentional, perfect, or ultimate will? These are 
questions that perplex the serious Christian and tend to create 
for him constant tension. 


He may conclude that his choices in an evil world are fre- 
quently in the gray area rather than in the clear-cut black and 
white areas. He may honestly feel that whatever decision he 


makes, under certain circumstances, will involve some evil and 
some good. The right thing for him to do may mean the choice 
of a lesser of two evils; this may be God’s circumstantial will 
for him. But again he is caught in the cross currents of an 
abiding tension. How can he know which is the lesser evil? How 
can he avoid the plaguing temptation to claim ultimate divine 
approval for his decision? If he recognizes that sin or evil is 
involved in his decision, that acknowledgment itself creates 
tension for him. He feels under constant judgment, but this 
may be the constructive type of tension that will mean gradual 
progress toward the intentional or ultimate will of God. 


Some may contend that the preceding represents a compro- 
mise, that it is an “accommodation ethic,” and that it is not 
true to original Christianity. Those who make such suggestions, 
in the main, have failed to read discriminatingly their New 
Testament, particularly its teachings concerning slavery. Fur- 
thermore, in the main, ther are not involved personally ,in the 
more crucial aspects of contemporary world problems. It is com- 
paratively easy for a person to work out a theoretical solution 
for the most complex problems of life, so long as he does not 


‘Leslie D. Weatherhead, The Will of God (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1944). 
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have to apply his theory to actual situations. An understand- 
ing of some of the problems faced by many sincere Christians 
and of some of their inner struggles of soul would result in 
more understanding and Christian charity toward one another. 


Tension will also tend to arise within the church. This will 
be true because its members will not all possess the same in- 
sight into the Christian message, and because they will not all 
agree about how seriously Christians should take the commands 
of perfection found in that message and how consistently they 
should apply those commands to the world. While some, the 
prophetic souls, will have a deeper insight into the truth and 
will possess a stronger purpose to move toward the ideals re- 
vealed by the truth, others within the Christian fellowship will 
contend that such efforts represent the strivings of impractical 
idealists. The latter reaction will be especially true if an honest 
effort is made by those “idealists” to lift the world toward the 
Christian ideal. 


Some tension within the church also more or less inevitably 
results from the nature of the church. It is a divine-human 
institution. These two aspects of its nature are seldom kept in 
perfect balance. They represent, in a sense, the this-worldy and 
the other-worldly elements of the church. The other-worldly 
element, which is inherent in the church as a divine institution, 
creates within it a distrust of the actual social situation and 
also of the programs to change that situation. On the other hand, 
as a human institution with a this-worldly perspective, the 
church cannot entirely separate itself from the world or ignore 
the needs of the world. Unfortunately it frequently tends to 
identify itself with the status quo or the existing world order, 
or, on the other hand, to identify itself with some human pro- 
gram to change that order. In either case there is a tendency 
for the human nature of the church to overshadow if not elimi- 
nate the divine nature. 


The church should remember that it cannot be the church 
in the truest sense without creating tension for itself. “The 
more seriously the Church takes her task, the more deeply she 
is thrown into a thoroughly New Testament tension.’* This 
tension is caused by a conflict between a victory declared in 


‘John Bright, The Kingdom of God (Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1953), p. 250. 
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the proclamation of the kingdom, and “a victory which as a 
Church she finds it impossible to produce.’ 

If the church takes seriously her task in the world and 
proclaims fearlessly her message to the world, she will discover 
that tension is “the Church’s natural habitat.”* The more vigor- 
ously and consistently the church preaches, teaches, and prac- 
tices the Christian. ideal, the more tension it will create in the 
world and among men. A lack of tension between the church and 
the world would be an indication of an unhealthy condition. 


Release of Tension 


Is there any release from the constructive type of tension 
the gospel message creates? Here we are not considering the 
ordinary everyday worries and tensions of the average Chris- 
tian. A reasonable degree of faith in God, as suggested earlier, 
would solve most of them. We are concerned here with the ten- 
sions that are greatest for the most genuine Christians, for 
those who are most responsive to the challenge of the will of 
God and most sensitive to the leadership of the divine Spirit. 


Are there any sources of release for such tensions: tensions 
that at times become almost unbearable for the prophetic Chris- 
tian soul? 


The first step in the release of constructive tension is a 
recognition that some tension is a natural and necessary part 
of creative living, that it is usually an indication of growth or 
progress. Of course there are many Christians who close their 
eyes and hearts to their own failures and the failures of the 
world. They see everything, including themselves, through rose 
colored glasses. Or, if they are cognizant of the moral and spir- 
itual problems around them, they seek to convince themselves 
that the situation is more or less inevitable. They adjust to or 
accept a very imperfect world. In other words, they make their 
peace with the world, although it is doubtful if the Christian 
can indefinitely find peace within and with God through such 
a process or procedure. 

The next step toward release, for the serious Christian, is 
for him to make an honest effort to apply the Christian ideal 
of perfection to his life and to the world. There can be no release 
without an inner peace which stems from such an effort. This 


Ubid., p. 251. 
"Ibid., p. 253. 
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effort, however, will not relieve entirely the Christian’s inner 
tension. He may derive some personal satisfaction and some 
peace of mind from the progress he makes toward the ideal, 
but he will become deeply conscious that his best efforts fall 
far short of the divine purpose. The more serious he becomes 
about being really Christian, the more conscious he will become 
of his limitations and failures and of the seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles to the achievement of God’s will in and for the 
world. In other words, the conscientious Christian cannot attain 
full release from tension through his own efforts. 

The Christian religion, however, offers another means for 
the release of tension, which might be considered another step 
in the program of release. That means or step is repentance. 
When the conscientious child of God becomes conscious of the 
conflict between the challenge of God and his very imperfect 
response to that challenge, he can cry unto God for forgiveness. 
He can do this in confidence knowing that he has “an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous” (1 John 2:1). Our 
heavenly Father is not only willing and able to forgive, he is 
anxious to forgive. 

An abiding faith in God is still another means for the 
release of tension. We are not referring here to blind fatalism 
that will cause one to sit down and do nothing. Rather we are 
talking about the kind of faith that will impel one to do the will 
of God as best he can in every area of life. He will do this, how- 
ever, with a deep assurance that the work is the Lord’s, that 
he can leave the results in God’s hands, and that the sovereign 
God of the universe ultimately will be triumphant in all the 
world. If we are on God’s side, seeking to do his will, we are on 
the victorious side. 

It is the sense of the presence of the sovereign God which 
gives the child of God an inner peace that passeth understand- 
ing. That peace provides the backdrop for the tensions of his 
life. It is such a faith in such a God that saves the Christian 
from defeating fears and enables him to live “creatively, though 
insecurely, in the world.’ 


Continuance of Tension 
It is the lot of the serious Christian never to find complete 
release from tension. No describable pattern of life, for himself 


°G. Ernest Wright, The Biblical Doctrine of Man in Society (London: 
SCM Press, Ltd., 1954), p. 165. 
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and for his world, can be the last word for him. He “is a man 
who is always trying to be something better than he is. There 
is a sense in which no man is a Christian — the paradoxical 
sense that a man is a Christian only when he acknowledges 
that he is not completely one.’ 

When man repents of falling short of God’s will and purpose 
and God forgives and restores him to fellowship, that renewed 
fellowship in turn gives to him a clearer and deeper insight 
into the will of God. He sees more clearly than before his short- 
comings. He again seeks to make God’s will a reality. He falls 
short. He repents. He is forgiven. He again receives a deepened 
insight into God’s will for him and his world. 


The preceding may seem to represent a continuingly mean- 
ingless paradoxical round. This is not the viewpoint, however, 
of the understanding Christian. He recognizes that if it is “a 
round,” that each round represents some progress toward the 
perfect Christian ideal, toward the ultimate will of God. The 
constant round is inevitable, because God is the standard of 
perfection. Since this is true, “there cannot be any definite, 


finished off, once-for-all pattern. There is no upper limit to 
perfection.” 

The Christian’s movement from the world to God, followed 
by a new movement into the world to seek to bring to reality 
the vision of God for the world, then the movement again back 
to God with a sense of failure, represent what might be termed 
a Christian or a spiritual dialectic. This dialectic has its thesis, 
its antithesis, and its synthesis which becomes the new thesis. 
Then the round starts all over again. It represents a spiral 
movement toward the Christian ideal. The direction of the move- 
ment is what saves the “round” from becoming meaningless. 


Tension is not only a continuing experience for the indivi- 
dual but also for society. “The tension between society as it is 
and society as it might be will always remain. If ever this ten- 
sion were to cease, it would be a sign not that society had become 
through and through Christian, but that it had ceased to be 
Christian at all.’!* Lindsay suggests that the latter would be 
true even though perfection might have been attained, as man 
understands perfection, in certain areas. One source of tension 


“Lindsay, op. cit., p. 61. 
“Ibid., p. 60. 
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in the individual, the church, and society is “discontent with 
our own vision of perfection.” 

A church that has so completely made its peace with the 
world that there is no tension between the church and its mes- 
sage and the world will not and cannot lift the world toward 
the Christian ideal. The tension between the church and the 
world will be strengthened and made more effective if it is 
created not only by what the church preaches or professes, but 
also by what it practices. An ounce of practice will be worth a 
pound of preaching. 

In maintaining a wholesome tension between the church 
and the world, that tension should not become so great that the 
church will lose all opportunity to minister to the world. If we 
think of that tension as a rubber band, we may see more clearly 
what is meant. The speed with which the world is lifted toward 
the Christian ideal will be determined by the tautness of the 
“rubber band.” On the other hand, if the tension becomes too 
great the “rubber band” may break. If such happens the church 
has isolated itself from the world and no longer can lift that 
world toward God’s ideal for the world. Another way of stating 
the same thing is to say that the individual Christian or group 
that ministers most effectively to the world must start where 
the world is and progressively lift the world toward the Chris- 
tian idea] for the world. This means that the Christian ideal 
for the world, as far the individual, is fleeting. As we move 
toward it, it moves ahead of us. 

It is doubtful if many churches or church leaders need the 
preceding warning. The greater danger to most Christians and 
to most Christian groups is that they will go entirely too far 
in adjusting the Christian ideal to what they consider to be 
the realities of life. They will tend to identify the ideal with 
what they consider immediately attainable. They will equate 
the circumstantial will of God with his intentional will. The 
vision of the perfect ideal will be blurred if not completely lost. 
This, in turn, will mean the loss of tension between the Chris- 
tian message and the world, and hence the church will fail to 
lift the world toward God’s purposes for that world. The church 
will tend to be conformed to the world rather than to become 
a transformer of the world. 

In other words the church needs to maintain the proper 
tension within the church and between the church and the 
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world, while at the same time it seeks for some release for the 
tension within the church. One way for it to relieve its own 
tension is for the church to do something constructive about 
the problems that create the tension. Churches have too fre- 
quently sought relief merely by making pronouncements. While 
pronouncements can and do make some contributions to the 
solution of certain moral problems, yet they are definitely 
limited in what they can achieve. 


The church cannot permanently pacify its conscience by 
beautiful generalities. It must undertake a consistent construc- 
tive program to implement the ideals expressed in its pronounce- 
ments. Such a program of action will create, at least in many 
churches, increased friction and tension for a time, but the only 
hope for permanent relief is through such a program. The 
church should never forget that any effective program of action 
involves more than moralizing, which is only the beginning of 
an effective Christian strategy. What is true of the church is 
also true of individual Christians. 





MARK’S GOSPEL 
IN SOURCE- AND FORM-CRITICISM 
Virtus E. Gideon 


Few terms are more often misconstrued than those which 
refer to biblical criticism. General impressions prove to be con- 
ceptions that are erroneous, hostile, and faith destroying. The 
gross and flagrant abuse to which biblical criticism has been 
subjected by the liberal critic has diminished the appreciation 
for an interest in an area of study vital to the Christian faith. 
The resultant attitude on the part of the layman has been created 
largely by those who feel themselves unprepared to cope with 
critical or historical studies, or who are so influenced by the 
conclusions of some radical critics as to share the conviction 
that critical research would prove detrimental rather than en- 
lightening.' 


For nineteen centuries men have read the Gospels; conse- 
quently, the decision that the inclusion of title pages would have 
prevented much laborious study and dispute is of no late date. 
“But the wine of present-day methods in bookmaking cannot 
be poured into the old wineskins of ancient documents.”” Luke 
is the only writer who follows the vogue of his Hellenistic age 
and provides a preface, thereby answering many of the multitu- 
dinous inquiries relative to such a document. According to 
Streeter’s hypothesis as reflected in The Four Gospels, as early 
as the second century men were making capital questions of the 
differences between the Gospels.* Only in the last century did 
New Testament criticism come prominently into view, but M’Cly- 
mont indicates that its history can be traced to the first century 
of the Christian Era.‘ Long before the New Testament came 
into existence, its component parts were subject to rigid criti- 


*Floyd V. hoy Origins of the Gospels (New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1938), 

*Dwight M. Beck, we the Gospels to Jesus (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954), p 

= = _ The , Gospels (London: Macmillan and Company, 
Limited, 1953), p. 9. 

J. "A. M’Clymont, New Testament Criticism (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1913), p. 4. 
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cism and inspection by the Christians of that period. Even if 
a document carried the author’s name, the necessity of establish- 
ing the authorship remained. 

For a thousand years following Eusebius, the history of 
biblical criticism is almost entirely a history of interpretation 
dominated by tradition. The Scriptures were regarded as divine 
and treated as if they had nothing in common with other litera- 
ture. The critic of this period endeavored to find in a passage’s 
most casual reference a meaning that would be worthy of its 
source. In this way the allegorical method of biblical interpre- 
tation, which occupies such an important place in the history of 
biblical interpretation, gained its popularity. Under the in- 
fluence of monastic and sacerdotal orders during the middle 
ages, the interpretation of the Scriptures became more and more 
artificial. 

The revival of classical learning, however, awoke an in- 
quisitive spirit and created an intensified yearning for the truth. 
This unlimited reaction continued, inevitably confronting the 
problem of biblical interpretation. Although the critic of this 
age resented the methods of his predecessors, he was lured into 
the practice of reading into the Scriptures elements that were 
not permissible according to either historical or grammatical 
principles of hermeneutics. Nevertheless, the Reformer’s work 
was a critical approach. M’Clymont quotes Luther as saying: 

The Church cannot give more authority or force to a 

book than it has in itself. A council cannot make that 


to be a scripture which in its own nature is not scrip- 
ture. 


To exclude the Jewish Apocrypha from the canon was the 
primary objective of critical efforts during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. According to the prominent view, the 
authors of the Scriptures served as God’s amanuenses.* During 
the last two centuries the pendulum has swung in the opposite 
direction, providing a background for an accurate definition of 
New Testament criticism. 

New Testament criticism may be defined as the process 

of determining the origin, sources, preservation and 

reliability of the twenty-seven books which compose 

our New Testament.’ 


*Ibid., p. 14. 

*Ibid,, p. 19. 

H. E. Dana, New Testament Criticism (Fort Worth: The World 
Press, Inc., 1924), p. 14. 
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I. Source Criticism 


Paul Wernle® emphasizes the importance of Jesus’ message 
to our generation, realizing that Jesus cannot speak until recog- 
nized in his rightful spiritual proportions and that it is the 
responsibility of criticism to help the student form an adequate 
concept of the historical Jesus. To reproduce the life of the 
historical Jesus, the -ritic turns incessantly to the Four Gospels 
with the realization that the reliability of these documents is 
attested by the sources employed. Source criticism is interested 
in the sources or written documents contributing to a given 
work, attempting to investigate and reconstruct the original 
sources or written documents employed by an author. The source 
critic’s task becomes increasingly massive with the recogni- 
tion that centuries have elapsed since the books which compose 
the New Testament were produced on fragments of papyrus. 
Yet, the convicticn that the value of these books is entirely 
dependent upon the trustworthiness of the sources compels the 
critic to rebuild the sources employed by these renowned men 
of God. The source critic’s study of the relationship of the 


Gospels has produced one of the most perplexing literary prob- 
lems of all time, the synoptic problem. Source criticism is not a 
movement of modern origin, but, so far as the written record 
is concerned, seems to have had its birth with Jerome’s observa- 
tion that many striking similarities exist among the first three 
Gospels. 


Augustine attempted to account for these peculiarities when 
he wrote his De Consensu Evangelistarum and named Mark the 
pedisequus (footman).® Some scholars, to whom the idea of 
gospel sources is repulsive, solve these problems by denying the 
employment of documents as the primary sources for the Gospels 
and stating that verbal inspiration is the only reasonable expla- 
nation for the affinities between the Gospels. Other critics be- 
lieve the complete independence of each writer is the answer, 
but their conviction is that the life of Jesus is the only source. 
Matthew wrote the Gospel which bears his name. The author of 
the Gospel of John is no other than John, the son of Zebedee. 
Mark embodied the preaching of Peter and wrote the Gospel of 

‘Paul Wernle, The Sources of Our Knowledge of the Life of Jesus, 
trans. Edward Lummis (Boston: Beacon Press, 1907), p. ix. 


*Cited by Marcus Dods, An Introduction to the New Testament, ed. 
W. Robertson Nicoll (9th ed.; New York: Thomas Whittaker, n.d.), p. 7. 
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Mark. Paul’s preaching served as a source for Luke’s Gospel. 
Although the latter theory presents a clear and definite picture, 
it contradicts itself in admitting that Mark and Luke relied upon 
oral sources. The synoptic problem, the similarities and dif- 
ferences of the Synoptics, demands a more definitive explana- 
tion. 

Oral tradition is offered by some New Testament scholars 
as the solution to this problem of interdependence, but a fixed 
form of tradition, definite in order and wording, would have 
required an official power to keep it from error. Morever, the 
close agreements between the Synoptics are in Greek; it seems 
impossible to defend the theory that the tradition was officially 
controlled in Aramaic, officially translated into Greek and then 
verbally regulated in this form.?° 


Mark and Q 


The majority of the critics agree that written documents 
served as sources for the Synoptics. Morgan says, “The dif- 
ference between the Gospels is that of method, rather than man- 
ner.”!1 Paul Wernle insists that so “long as we pass by this 
question of sources there can be no knowledge of Jesus.’’!* These 
sources, and the method of employment by the individual author, 
constitute a study basic to an understanding of the synoptic 
problem. What is true of the Synoptics is of necessity true of 
Mark’s Gospel. Critical investigations have tended to qualify 
the view that Mark relied upon Peter’s preaching as the source 
of his Gospel.* 


The impossibility of reproducing exactly the document Q 
(Quelle, source) is a formidable obstruction in determining the 
extent of overlapping of Mark and Q or the dependence of Mark 
upon Q. Critics are uncertain as to the proper perspective. While 
Wellhausen argues for the priority of Mark to Q, Harnack main- 
tains the precedence of Q.’* Goodspeed states that the error 
of making Mark dependent upon Q is traceable to the concep- 
tion that the ultimate documents must have been “mutually 

*Filson, op. cit., p. 119. 

4G, Campbell Morgan, The Gospel According to Mark (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1927), p. 7. 

“Wernle, op. cit., p. x. 

“Filson, op. cit., p. 146. 

“Adolf Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus, trans. by J. R. Wilkinson 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908), p. 194. 
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exclusive,” which is actually the reverse of the probable.” B. H. 
Streeter has probably contributed more to this area of study 
than any other critic. One fact, according to Streeter, is cer- 
tain—Q and Mark overlap to an indefinite extent. Regardless 
of the theory accepted as to the source of the non-Marcan ma- 
terial in Matthew and Luke, certain items were known to 
Matthew and Luke both in Mark’s versions and in another some- 
what unique in its presentation. “In fact, to put it paradoxically, 
the overlapping of Mark and Q is more certain than the exis- 
tence of Q.’"* In the Oxford Studies Streeter suggests that 
Mark was writing to a church which already possessed Q; there- 
fore, he alluded to little of the Q material.” 

Mark’s representation of the wilderness temptation is dif- 
ferent from the accounts of Q, his emphasis being upon the 
external aspects, while Matthew and Luke emphasize the in- 
ternal content of Jesus’ temptation. Furthermore, variations in 
the account of the baptism of Jesus indicate that this material 
stood in the second source employed by Luke. The differences, 
not the similarities, are more striking when the Lucan and Mar- 
can accounts of John the Baptist’s preaching, the baptism, and 
the temptation are thoroughly investigated. Streeter concludes 
that “the evidence is decidedly against the view that Mark used 
Q.’!8 Mark and Q represent two independent documents, neither 
being dependent upon the other. 


Priority of Mark 

The similarities between Mark, the briefest Gospel, and the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, have not been explained con- 
clusively by the affirmation of Mark’s dependence upon Q, a 
common source document for Matthew and Luke. Taylor’® states 
that Mark is the briefest, that it was written first, and that its 
author omitted much material included by the other synoptists. 
Others have advanced the hypothesis that in many points Mark’s 
Gospel is secondary to the Gospel of Matthew, thus contending 
that Mark relied upon Matthew’s Gospel as a source for his 


“Edgar J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the New Testament 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 148. 

*Streeter, op. cit., p. 186. 

“W. Sanday (ed.), Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1911), p. 171. 

“Streeter, op. cit., p. 191. 

“J. J. Taylor, The Gospel According to Mark, The Convention Series 
of Commentaries, ed. J. J. Van Ness (Nashville: Sunday School Board 
of Southern Baptist Convention, 1911), p. 14. 
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record of the life and teachings of Jesus. But Mark’s neglect of 
the sayings of Jesus in the form in which they appear in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel can hardly be explained if Mark used the former 
Gospel as a source. Furthermore, to accept the priority of Mat- 
thew and Luke necessitates a willingness to describe Mark as 
an abbreviator. That Mark is the earliest of the Four Gospels 
is the most widely accepted of all the propositions concerning 
the origins of the Gospels. Filson®® says that the more man has 
studied it in relationship to the other Gospels, the more estab- 
lished it has become as the primitive one. When three documents 
are examined, and two of them contain much of the material 
included within the other, the obvious conclusion is that the two 
authors copied the primary source. Mark’s Gospel reads like 
the shorthand account of an extemporaneous speech with all the 
redundancies and digressions characteristic of speech while 
Matthew and Luke seem to have written carefully as if revising 
for publication. 


Memoirs of Peter 
Eusebius quotes Papias, whose testimony concerning Peter’s 


and Mark’s relationship must be carefully weighed: 


So Mark committed no error in thus writing down par- 
ticulars just as he remembered them; for he took heed 
to one thing, to omit none of the things that he had 
— and to state nothing falsely in his account of 
them.” 


The New Testament records concerning Mark, the relationship 
of himself and his mother Mary to the apostles, the exaltation 
of Peter throughout the Gospel of Mark, lend credence to the 
testimony of Papias. 


M, M, M and Ur-Marcus 


Wendling, a German critic, first propounded this theory in 
his brochure Urmarcus in 1905. He believed Mark to be com- 
posed of three strata, contributed by three authors, whom he 
called M, M, and M. M is earliest and forms the kernel of the 
book. This source is ‘not defined as or denied to be the Petrine 
recollections. M, the poet, refreshed the work of M with his 
ability to visualize and describe a scene. M, a theologian, dis- 

“Filson, op. cit., p. 142. 


"Eusebius, An Ecclesiastical History, —_ a C. F. Cruse (4th ed.; 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, n.d.), p. 144. 
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cusses three major themes—the doctrines of the “messianic 
mystery, atonement, and Pauline doctrine of the church.”?? The 
theory holds that M made insertions into the continuous -narra- 


tive of M and M, after Luke had used this document as a source 
for his Gospel. Matthew, who wrote later, had the use of M.A 
theory closely akin to M, M, and M is the theory of Proto- 


Deutero-Trito Mark made famous from the standpoint of oral 
tradition by Arthur Wright. This theory strongly advocates 
three Marcan editions. The first is found in Luke’s Gospel, the 
first edition containing the second, and the second, the third. 
Wright refers to the story of the deliverance of the Gadarene 
demoniac and finds three names are used for the geographical 
territory involved—Gadarenes, Gerasenes, and Gergesenes. The 
only explanation of this divergence is based upon the hypothesis 
of three editions of Mark. Although English scholars have often 
hastened to its defense, this theory has received little attention 
inasmuch as it assumes that each edition of Mark had an oral 
source as its basis, thus requiring years to form.”* 


The Ur-Marcus hypothesis affirms that the synoptists are 
not dependent upon one another but that all used freely an 
earlier gospel which was almost parallel to canonical Mark and 
contained both narrative and discourse material. The omission 
of certain Marcan passages by Matthew and Luke and the minor 
agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark provide the 
possibility of such a theory, which German critics support but 
English critics reject. Matthew, however, omits only fifty-five 
verses of the Marcan material, twenty-four of which are found 
in Luke. This indicates that these verses were in the original 
source. Streeter** explains the omission of seventy-four consecu- 
tive verses (Mark 6:45-8:26) by Luke upon the basis that Luke 
employed a mutilated text. The English critic explains the 
minor agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark upon 
these bases: 1) in a few passages Q and Mark are parallel; 2) 
Matthew and Luke consistently improve upon Mark’s style and 
Greek; and 3) an even larger number are explicable because of 
the influence of the variant readings of the great manuscripts. 


*Sanday, op. cit., p. 390-402. 

“William W. Holdsworth, Gospel Origins (London: Duckworth and 
Company, 1913), pp. 109-128. 

“Streeter, op. cit., pp. 176-179. 

*I bid. 
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Oral Tradition vs. Written Sources 


John Mark was the author of the Gospel which tradition 
has assigned to him. Mark accompanied Peter and became his 
helper. The Marcan account, traditionally connected with Rome, 
is drawn from the reminiscences of Peter’s preaching. There is, 
however, no necessity of confining Mark solely to this source. 
Having lived in Jerusalem, Mark was unusually familiar with 
the oral tradition which came to exist around the personality of 
Jesus. To forbid his employment of oral tradition is to misunder- 
stand the importance of this element in the early decades of the 
first century. 

Source criticism, as many have supposed, is not to be con- 
sidered a technique employed by liberal scholars in an attempt 
to destroy the authenticity of the Gospels. Source criticism 
furthers the cause of textual criticism by a definition of the 
sources of canonical text, by the provision of insight into the 
literary activity of the first century, by providing a sound 
basis upon which to cope with the doctrinal-critical problems 
of the New Testament, and by explaining the relationship be- 
tween Mark and the other Gospels. Higher criticism is strength- 
ened by source criticism because this discipline confirms the 
traditional theories of authorship as well as defines the sources 
employed by the Gospel writers. Likewise, the problem of the 
dating of the Gospels is facilitated by the work of the source 
critic. 

Source criticism in no way denies the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. It rather recognizes the personality of each evange- 
list and does not attempt to remake him into a personality which 
he was not. The source critic sees the normal and natural rela- 
tionship between Mark and Peter and the obvious employment 
of documentary sources by Matthew and Luke. In no way should 
the source criticism of the Synoptics destroy an appreciation 
for these Gospels, but through the establishment of the veracity 
of the historical narrative it should further the understanding 
of these Gospels. 


II. Form Criticism 


The expression “form criticism” is a rendering of a German 
word, Formgeschichte, which means literally “form history.’’* 
Form Criticism is a method of study and investigation 
which deals with the pre-literary stage of the Gospel 

“Filson, op. cit., p. 85. 
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tradition, when the material was handed down orally. 
It seeks to discover the origin and history of the ma- 
terial . . . and to explain how the original narratives 
and sayings assumed their present form in the Gos- 


pels.?? 
The main lines of this movement, which focuses its attention 


upon the first two decades of the Christian movement, were 
developed in Germany. The form critic stresses the stage of 
oral tradition. Oral transmission was the method of transmis- 
sion for approximately two centuries and continued to be in 
vogue for many decades. Constant repetition gave the tradition 
the form which it possessed. The author had little to do but re- 
cord the result of a long process of oral transmission. 


Circulation in small independent units characterized the 
first Gospel material. Specific units provided instruction for 
explicit needs which arose among Christians, a fact which leads 
unchecked to the observation that the form critic searches for 
the background of the tradition in the life of the early church. 
To understand the origin and formation of gospel tradition, its 
Sitz im Leben (setting in life) must be determined. The group 
life, not the individual transmitter of the tradition, is the center 
of attention, for this offers the only solution as to the selection 
and preservation of material included in the Four Gospels. The 
choice was governed by the needs of the church: guidance in 
matters of belief and conduct, instruction as to the meaning of 
their faith and the character of Christ, worship and service 
which the believers share, controversy — the reason for their 
faith.** 

Form criticism was foreshadowed by men like Julius Well- 
hausen and Johannes Weiss. The movement first came to the 
attention of the New Testament world in 1919 with the publica- 
tion of Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums by Martin Dibelius. 
K. L. Schmidt published Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu in 
1919, and in 1921 Rudolph Bultmann’s Die Geschichte der 
Synoptischen Tradition gained notice in the field of criticism. 
Burton Scott Easton of General Theological Seminary in New 
York led the way for American form critics in The Gospel 
Before the Gospel, which appeared in 1928. Frederick C. Grant, 
perhaps the foremost form critic of America, translated two 


“KE. Basil Redlich, Form Criticism (London: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), p. 9. 
“Filson, op. cit., p. 95. 
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short booklets by Bultmann and Kundsin and wrote introduc- 
tions to them. Two well-known English critics, Vincent Taylor 
and R. H. Lightfoot, produced respectively The Formation of 
the Gospel Tradition (1933) and History and Interpretation of 
the Gospels (1935). 


In the foreword to Form Criticism, Grant summarizes the 
substantial gains to be derived from form criticism. He suggests 
that form criticism: 1) produces a new concept of the vitality 
of the earliest ecclesiastical tradition and its relationship to the 
Sitz im Leben; 2) helps one to understand the problems faced 
by the New Testament “teacher” and the methods employed; 
3) discloses the greatness and trustworthiness of the earliest 
evangelical tradition; and 4) provides a better understanding of 
the words of Jesus in addition to a clearer test for distinguish- 
ing these teachings from later accretions.*° 


Assumptions and Method 


The form critic is like an explorer in unknown regions. He 
finds it necessary to make a series of assumptions and then 


test his progress. Redlich®® lists six assumptions of the form 
critic. 1) During a period of oral tradition the narratives and 
sayings (pericopae), with the exception of the passion narrative, 
existed and circulated as detached units, each complete within 
itself. 2) The gospel material can be classified as to form. The 
divisions vary, but Redlich divides the material into sayings 
(including parables), apothegm-stories (Dibelius calls them 
paradigms; Bultmann calls them apothegms), miracle-stories, 
and legends (stories or myths). 3) The factors which give rise 
to these forms were found in the practical interests of the com- 
munity. 4) The material of tradition has little or no biographi- 
cal, chronological, or geographical value. 5) The critic may know 
the original form of the tradition and trace its history by dis- 
covering the laws of the tradition. These laws are discovered 
by comparing the literature with rabbinic tradition, Greek litera- 
ture, the apocryphal literature, and folk-lore. 


How does the form critic work? Dibelius says that for 
Mark the writing of his Gospel was only a step further in 
establishing the tradition, a step others took soon after the 


*Frederick C. Grant (trans.), Form Criticism (New York: Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1934), pp. 8-9. 
*Redlich, op. cit., pp. 34-77. 
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writing of his Gospel.*! Schmidt says that there is no chronology 
in Mark because it is composed of isolated pericopae.** 
Bultmann*® classified as an apothegm a saying which has 
been handed down in association with a little scene and indicates 
that the apothegm is closely related to the narratives of Greek 
literature which have borne this name. The point lies in the 
saying, but the frame provides the situation in which the say- 
ing was spoken. The synoptic controversies belong to such a 
classification as represented in Mark 2:1-12; 3:1-6; 6:1-6; 
10:17-22. Bultmann indicates that often the frame was supplied 
later. 
Especially significant is Mark 11:15-17 . . . the setting 
in vv. 15f has been artistically supplied later. This is 
indicated by the wholly unmotivated, and literally im- 
possible, appearance of the pharasaic scribes, dinner 
attended by the publicans, and further by the remark- 
able fact that it is the disciples who are questioned and 
Jesus who replies—and the same is true of other say- 
ings in the series. The effort was made to introduce 


the traditional words of Jesus as completely as possible 
into scenes in his life, and in the case the setting of a 


meal seemed to be the most appropriate situation, since 
fellowship at table easily symbolized fellowship in gen- 
eral.*4 


Weaknesses 

The weaknesses of form criticism are numerous. Where 
forms do not exist, classification is made according to contents. 
Form criticism has not adequately dealt with the results of 
literary criticism, the evidence of the apostolic fathers, or the 
varied interest of the early church. The form critic generally 
assumes that the context, setting, and historical details are of 
no value and that analogy is a guide to the historical truth of 
his classification of legends and myths. Form criticism is sub- 
jective, overlooking the fact that the early Christians were will- 
ing to die for Christ. The technique has failed to define the 
extent of the formative period and has neglected the presence 
of eyewitnesses in this period. While form criticism lays stress 
upon the community, it fails to lay stress upon Jesus’ dynamic 


“Martin Dibelius, A Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), p. 57. 

=C. H. Dodd, New Testament Studies (Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), p. 2. 

“Grant, op. cit., pp. 30-46. 

“Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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personality. Even with its great emphasis upon the Parousia, 
the normal life which men lived, though the Parousia was im- 
minent, has been lost. Like many developments in historical 
study, form criticism has often been proclaimed with such 
zeal so as to go beyond the bounds of what can be safely accepted. 
For example, the genuine element of chronology cannot be 
ignored. The conscientious student finds it difficult to believe 
that the passion narrative is the only place where the connect- 
ing links have their bases in historical fact. Form criticism gives 
a one-sided picture of the formation of the Gospels by depicting 
the transmission of the tradition as exclusively the work of 
simple folk who were untrained in literary matters. Folk tales 
cannot compare with the testimonies of eyewitnesses, and their 
traditions cannot be classed with the idle talk of the day. The 
miracles preclude the assignment of this material to the apos- 
tolic age. 

Form criticism is not without its values. This discipline has 
certainly stimulated the study of Gospel origins, has empha- 
sized the period of oral transmission before the written Gospels, 


and has stressed the interest of the early church in those who 
were companions of Jesus. 


Conclusion 


The thrilling experience of preaching from the Gospel of 
Mark becomes even more exciting upon the recognition that 
this is the briefest and earliest Gospel, that it withstands the 
investigations of the critic, and the Holy Spirit who directed 
John Mark to write motivates the preacher to proclaim the 
word which was written so near Jesus’ day. 
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AN EXEGETICAL APPROACH TO 
THE ESCHATOLOGY OF MARK 


Ray Summers 


The word “eschatology” is derived from two Greek words: 
the adjective eschatos meaning “last”, and the noun logos mean- 
ing, in this instance, “doctrine” or “teaching’’. Eschatology is, 
therefore, a study of the doctrine of last things. It relates to a 
series of subjects which have to do with the experience in the 
world order and in the eternal order. The subjects usually treat- 
ed in a study of eschatology are: the kingdom of God, death, 
the resurrection, the interim between death and resurrection, 
the second coming of Christ, judgment, and eternal destiny.' 

These doctrines occupied a very prominent place in the 
thinking of the early Christians. This interest in eschatology has 
been a continuing element in Christian thought. It is a theme 
provocative of most lively discussion today; its relevance can 
hardly be questioned. The aim of this article is to investigate 
the subject as it appears in Mark. The limitations of the article 
will permit very few references to other New Testament pas- 
sages. The reader will understand that there is no attempt here 
to present the total eschatology of the New Testament. 


I. The Kingdom of God 

The eschatological emphasis which appears first in Mark 
is the kingdom of God. The term “kingdom” was used in several 
ways in Jesus’ day. Sometimes it referred to a geographical 
territory over which a king ruled; sometimes it referred to the 
people over whom a king ruled; sometimes it referred to the 
rule itself. A comparative study of the term when it relates to 
God indicates that it is used in this last sense, i.e., the kingdom 
of God is the reign of God in the hearts of his subjects. It is a 
rule or reign that is spiritual in nature; it is not limited geo- 
graphically, racially, or temporally. 

The Kingdom Inaugurated 
The first emphasis on the kingdom as reflected in Mark is 


*For full discussion of these subjects the reader’s attention is called 
to a work due to be released January 1959, Ray Summers, The Life Beyond 
(Nashville: The Broadman Press, 1959). 
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the fact that with the appearance of Christ as God’s Messiah 
the kingdom of God became a reality among men. Following 
his baptism and wilderness temptation, Jesus appeared in Gali- 
lee “preaching the gospel of God, and saying, ‘The time is ful- 
filled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent and believe in 
the gospel” (1:14f.). According to Matthew and Luke, John the 
Baptist had preached the same message when he appeared as 
the forerunner of Jesus (Matt. 3:1-12; Luke 3:3-14). John called 
the people to repentance as preparation for the coming king. 
He identified Jesus as that king and proclaimed that the coming 
of Jesus meant the coming of the kingdom of God. Jesus con- 
tinued that same emphasis. His appearance meant that God’s 
kingdom had broken into history. 

It is this emphasis on the concept of the kingdom which has 
been presented as “realized eschatology”. While many have 
made important contributions, C. H. Dodd stands as the most 
prolific scholar at this point. In brief summary his view of 
“realized eschatology’? may be seen under the following ideas. 
First is the idea of fulfilment, ie., the meaning of history is 
summed up in the appearance of Jesus. The eschaton has moved 
from the future to become present reality.2 Second, the supra- 
historical has entered history and henceforth history will be dif- 
ferent qualitatively from what it was before the new order 
started with the appearance of Christ.’ It is now a redemptive 
process, i.e., Heilsgeschichte. Third, the realization of the king- 
dom of God means the overthrow of the powers of evil; the de- 
feat of the powers of evil is not a hope for the future; it is a 
present accomplishment.‘ Fourth, the realization of God’s king- 
dom among men means the judgment of this world. The King- 
dom sifts and tests the character of men in judgment even 
now.” Fifth, this realized kingdom means the realization of eter- 
nal life here and now.® Acceptance of Jesus Christ means that 
eternal life becomes present reality to the extent that not even 
physical death can break that relationship. 

While one accepts all these principles, he feels that they do 


°C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (New 
York: Willet Clark and Co., 1987), p. 147, and New Testament Studies 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1958), p. 171. 

*C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom (London: Nisbet and Co. 
Ltd., 1985), pp. 48-44. 

‘C. H. Dodd, History and Gospel (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938), pp. 148-49. 
‘Ibid., p. 149. 
"Ibid. 
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not cover the entire concept of the kingdom of God. Even Dodd* 
must make room for the concept of “sheer finality” in the 
Parousia and final judgment. The early Christians knew that 
the kingdom of God had become reality but they looked to the 
future for the consummation of that kingdom. For that reason 
the term “inaugurated eschatology” is more appropriate than 
“realized eschatology’’.® 


This concept of the kingdom of God as a present reality is 
seen in Jesus’ reference to the “secrets of the kingdom” (4:11) 
which had been given to his disciples. It is seen in his parables 
of the seed growing mysteriously (4:26) and the mustard seed 
(4:30). The idea of activity is central in each illustration. The 
kingdom is a present reality but it is not static. It is growing 
mysteriously and is destined to grow from a very small begin- 
ning (the mustard seed) to a very great product (the mustard 
tree). Jesus spoke of man’s receiving the kingdom “as a little 
child” (10:15) and to one inquirer he said, “You are not far 
from the kingdom of God” (12:34). All these references point 
up the idea that the inaugurated kingdom of God is a present 
reality among men. 


The Kingdom Consummated 


The above emphasis on the present reality of the kingdom 
does not exhaust the concept. The additional idea of the ultimate 
consummation of the kingdom has already been introduced in 
Jesus’ story of the mustard seed. A future consummation was 
anticipated in the request of James and John that they sit on 
Jesus’ right and left when he assumed the throne of his glory 
(10:37). Even though their idea of that event was an erroneous 
one, it reflected anticipated consummation. 


Jesus, too, anticipated a future consummation when he 
spoke of those who would see the kingdom come with power 
(9:1). The exact meaning of this passage is much disputed but 
all recognize in it some idea of consummation. In other places 
Jesus spoke of this coming consummated kingdom in terms prac- 


"C. H. Dodd, Apostolie Preaching, op. cit., p. 161. 

"In addition to the above works of Dodd see the following on “realized 
eschatology”: C. H. Dodd, The Coming of Christ (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951); C. H. Dodd, New Testament Studies (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1935); John Bright, The Kingdom of God 
(Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953); William Manson (et. al.), 
Eschatology (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., (1952); Alan Richard- 
son, The Gospel and Modern Thought (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1950). 
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tically equivalent to heaven. This is observed in his statement 
relative to the desirability of one’s entering the kingdom of God 
with one eye rather than entering hell with two eyes (9:47). It 
is observed, too, in his statement relative to the difficulty of a 
rich man’s entering the kingdom of God (10:23-27). There the 
idea is equated with salvation. On the occasion of the institu- 
tion of the Memorial Supper Jesus spoke of drinking the cup 
new in the kingdom of God (14:25). Whether this means the 
ultimate consummation in the eternal order or merely a renewal 
of fellowship beyond the cross is disputed. In either instance it 
is linked with those passages which look to the ultimate consum- 
mation of ine kingdom. The kingdom is a reality; the kingdom 
is an ever enlarging reality; the kingdom looks to an ultimate 
consummation. 


IT. The Second Coming 


One of the teachings of Jesus which was most precious to 
the early Christians was that known as the second coming. The 
‘term “second coming” is not a New Testament term. It is rather 
a term used early among Christian writers to distinguish be- 
tween the first coming (incarnation) and the second coming 
(return of the Lord to the earth). The New Testament term 
is simply “coming” or “presence”, i.e., Parousia.’” Except for 
two references this doctrine is found in Mark only in chapter 13. 
The two exceptions are 8:38 where Jesus referred to his coming 
in glory with the angels (unquestionably a reference to his 
second coming) and 14:62 where he spoke of the Son of Man’s 
“sitting at the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven.” This may refer to the second coming or it may refer 
to his vindication of his claims in the experience of the resur- 
rection. Interpreters are divided; most likely it refers to the 
second coming. 

Mark 13, known as “The Little Apocalypse,” is the main 
discussion of Jesus relative to the second coming. The discus- 
sion grew out of Jesus’ statement about the destruction of the 
Temple and the disciples’ question about the time and signs of 
that event. Jesus answered their question in two parts. He spoke 


‘Justin Martyr, “The First Apology of Justin,” The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, ed. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson (Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1956), I, 180. 

*A. Feuillet, “Le Sens du mot Parousie dans L’Evangile de Matthieu,” 
W. D. Davies and D. Daube (eds.), The Background of the New Testament 
and Its Eschatology (Cambridge: The University Press, 1956), pp. 261-80. 
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first of his coming in judgment upon Jerusalem and then of 
his coming in judgment upon the world. He said that the two 
were separate events. He used the judgment on Jerusalem to 
illustrate his coming in judgment upon the world and closed 
with the emphasis, “Watch”. 


Coming in Judgment on Jerusalem (13:1-23) 


The background of this discussion is most instructive. It 
was Tuesday afternoon of Passion Week. As they went out 
from the Temple the disciples called Jesus’ attention to the 
beauty of the Temple (13:1). Jesus startled them to temporary 
silence by saying that the time. was coming when the Temple 
would be completely destroyed (13:2). They went on out from 
the Temple and up the Mount of Olives on their way to spend 
the night in Bethany. From the slopes of the Mount of Olives 
they looked westward to Jerusalem with the Temple the most 
prominent part of their view and the rays of the descending 
sun displaying the brilliance of white marble and gold. The 
disciples could contain their curiosity no longer. Led by Peter 
they asked (1) when the Temple and Jerusalem would be des- 
troyed, and (2) what would be the signs of Jesus’ coming and 
the end of the world (Mark 13:3-4; Matt. 24:3; Luke 21:7). 
Apparently they were looking upon all that development as one 
event. They could not think of history beyond the fall of the 
Temple. In his answer, however, Jesus divided the two events 
explaining carefully that they were not one and the same though 
one might be used to illustrate the other. 

In 13:5-23 with the parallels in Matthew and Luke Jesus 
discussed his coming in judgment on Jerusalem and the rela- 
tionship of his followers to that event. It would be preceded by 
growing rumors of wars until those rumors became reality. 
This became reality in the climax of rebellion in A.D. 66 which 
resulted in the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. All of these disturb- 
ing conditions including even natural calamities were to be 
regarded as illustrations of God’s real judgment when the end 
should come (13:7-8). Jesus’ followers were to suffer severe 
persecution as they went out to spread the gospel to the ends of 
the earth. They would be hated and despised by man, even their 
own families, in those troublesome times (13:9-13). 

The climax of all of this would come when the city of Jer- 
usalem itself was invaded by the “abomination of desolation.” 
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Jesus warned his followers to flee for safety outside the doomed 
city. History records how many escaped in just exactly the way 
Jesus instructed them. Many seeing from the housetops the 
approaching enemy did not take time to go down and collect 
their belongings. They fled over the flat roof-tops of the houses, 
dropped over the wall of the city and joined those who fled from 
the fields to the hills (13:16). Those were most difficult days 
for expectant mothers and for mothers with babes in arms. As 
he looked to those days Jesus told his followers to pray that the 
time of flight not be winter with its additional travel hazards. 
He issued (Matt. 24:20) one last subtle thrust at the legalistic 
Pharisees in suggesting that they pray that their flight not be 
on the Sabbath; a legal Sabbath Day’s journey (three-fifths of 
a mile) would not take them out of the reach of the Romans ! 
So severe were those days to be that none could survive a long 
siege. God would shorten the time for the sake of his people 
(13:19-20). He gave them one final warning about trusting in 
false Messiahs and one final reminder that he was giving them 
helpful warning in the light of that which was to come. So 
exact were the conditions and events of A.D. 70 that many have 


charged that these passages were interpolated into the teach- 
ings of Jesus after the events; they hold that no one could so 
accurately predict such events ! 


Coming in Judgment on the World (13:24-37) 

As Jesus turned from the coming in judgment on Jerusa- 
lem to the coming in judgment on the world he emphasized two 
ideas; the certainty of the fact of his coming; the uncertainty 
of the time of his coming. He explained that his coming in 
judgment upon the world was not one and the same event as 
the predicted destruction of Jerusalem. All three Synoptic 
Gospel records make this clear. The exact point where he stops 
discussing one and starts discussing the other is not always 
clear. The exact time sequence is not clear.” 

The certainty of the fact of his coming is set out in 13 :24-31. 
His coming will be accompanied by startling phenomena in the 
natural world. Some interpreters see this (vv. 24-25) as apo- 


“For helpful treatment of this problem see B. H. Carroll, “The Four 
Gospels,” Vol. 2, An Interpretation of the English Bible (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1916), pp. 288-89; Charles John Elliott, Commen- 
tary on the Whole Bible (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1954), VI, 149; R. C. H. Lenski, The Interpretation of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel (Columbus: The Wartburg Press, 19438), p. 947. 
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calyptic imagery; others make room for literal interpretation. 
Unquestionably his coming (v. 26) is literal and his calling men 
to judgment is literal (v. 27). The meaning of verse 30 is greatly 
disputed. Some interpreters!” think that it is a “flash-back” to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Other interpreters understand 
“generation” to have a qualitative reference to wicked men who 
will be in the world rejecting Christ right up to the time of his 
return. This is Lenski’s™ understanding and he relates it partic- 
ularly to the Jews. Carroll'* understands it as a prophecy of the 
continuance of the Jews as a race right up to the time of Christ’s 
return. Broadus" and others think that Jesus is speaking only of 
the principle involved in what he has been saying, i.e., violence, 
turmoil, persecution, rumors of his return, continued preaching 
of the Word — these would be fulfilled in that generation and 
in every other up to the second coming. 

The uncertainty of the time of the Lord’s return is under- 
lined in Mark 13:32 and Matthew 24:36 in Jesus’ statement that 
the exact time of his second coming was knowledge reserved for 
the Father alone; it was not even revealed to the Son in the days 
of his flesh, nor was it revealed to the angels. It must be under- 
stood that Jesus is not here setting out a commentary on the 
extent of the limitation of his consciousness. He was showing the 
impossibility of man’s determining the end by showing that such 
knowledge was withheld both from the Son and the angels. Strack 
and Billerbeck’® quote Rabbi Jochanan to the effect that it was 
commonly assumed by the Hebrew people that angels had supe- 
rior knowledge to men. According to rabbinical tradition God 
did nothing which he did not talk over with the angels. Rabbi 
Schimeon, however, interpreted Isaiah 63:4 to mean that God 
withheld knowledge regarding the day of judgment even from 
the angels. If angels are not told and if Christ in the days of 
his flesh did not know, surely we can get along without the 
knowledge! 


*A. B. Bruce, “The Synoptic Gospels,” Expositors Greek Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., n.d.), I, 296; David 
Smith, Commentary on the Four Gospels (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., 1928), I, 418. 

Lenski, op. cit., pp. 952-53. 

“Carroll, op. cit., pp. 304-05. 

*John A. Broadus, “Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew,” An 
American Commentary on the New Testament, ed. Alvah Hovey (Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1886), p. 490. 

*Hermann Strack und Paul Billerbeck, “Das Evangelium nach Mat- 
thaus”, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrash 
(Munchen: C. H. Becksche Verlagsbuchandlung, 1924), I, 961. 
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Jesus’ closing admonition (13:33-37) was very natural. 
Since we know that he is coming back and since we do not 
know when he is coming back we are to “Watch.” Jesus told a 
story of a man going on a journey, leaving work to be done by 
his servants, and returning at a time unknown to them. We are 
to apply that story in personal experience. He has gone to the 
Father’s house; he has left work for us to do; he will return; 
we do not know when he will return; therefore, we are to be 
busy at the task assigned and ever alert to his return. 


Ill. The Resurrection 


While the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is a 
major emphasis in the New Testament, it has little place in 
Mark. It is definitely found but relatively its place is small. 
There is a strong presentation of the resurrection of Jesus. For 
the early Christians and for all Christians this is proof of the 
resurrection of the dead. By the resurrection of Jesus the 
domain of death has been invaded and death has been robbed 
of part of its prey. This is the basis for the Christian hope that 
in God’s own time all shall be raised. 

Jesus predicted his resurrection often. In 8:31 he predicted 
that he would be put to death but would be raised on the third 
day. In 9:9-10 he instructed Peter, James, and John to say 
nothing about his transfiguration until after his resurrection. 
Again in 9:30 and in 10:32-34 he predicted his death and resur- 
rection. In 14:58 he promised to meet the disciples in Galilee 
after his resurrection. 


The first demonstration of the reality of Jesus’ resurrection 
was the report that the tomb was empty and that “a young man” 
had announced that Jesus had been raised (16:1-8). From 16:9 
on through 16:20 there are many different readings in the 
extant manuscripts. Although the place of the appearances of 
Jesus is questioned in Mark, these appearances are clearly a 
part of the other Gospels. This section of Mark lists four of the 
appearances of Jesus: to Mary Magdalene (16:9); to two in 
the country (16:12); to eleven (16:14); to a group at the time 
of the ascension (16:19). 

The doctrine of the survival of the death of the body is 
implicit in the appearance of Moses on the Mount of Transfig- 
uration. The definite doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
is limited, however, to one passage, 12:18-27. This was an occa- 
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sion of controversy with the Sadducees who denied any sort of 
survival beyond death. They told a clever story which doubtless 
they had used often to confuse the Pharisees whose view of the 
resurrection included restoration of the body to previous func- 
tions and relationships, even to the begetting of children. Their 
story was that of seven brothers who were in turn married to 
the same woman; each lived with her in the relationship of 
husband and wife; no one of them had children to give him a 
prior claim on her. The question of the Sadducees was, “Of the 
seven, whose wife will she be in the resurrection?” 


Jesus’ answer pointed out three errors in their thinking. 
First, they did not understand even the Scriptures which they 
accepted (the first five books of the Bible). They claimed that 
the resurrection is not fouhd there; Jesus held that it is (12 :26- 
27). Second, they did not give proper consideration to the 
power of God to bring about the resurrection (12:24). Third, 
they did not understand that the resurrection life will transcend 
the nature and relationships of this life (12:25). In his answer 
Jesus firmly endorsed the doctrine of the resurrection. 


IV. Judgment and Eternal Destiny 


Relatively speaking there is little in Mark on Judgment 
and eternal destiny. There are a few passages and in them the 
themes are interwoven. 


The destiny of the wicked is described in terms of condem- 
nation. The scribes deserve “greater condemnation” than less 
informed people who reject Christ (12:40). The one who does 
not believe the gospel is condemned (16:16 — missing from 
many manuscripts). It would have been better for Judas if he 
had never been born. This destiny of the wicked is also described 
in terms of the unquenchable fires of hell (9:43, 45, 47-48). 
These are terrible words from one who did not use words lightly. 
God has provided an alternative for man. If man refuses it he 
chooses for himself this terrible destiny. It is his total respon- 
sibility. 


The destiny of the righteous is described here as eternal 
life. In 10:17-22 Jesus discussed with an inquirer the way to 
obtain eternal life. In 10:30 he told his followers that a part 
of their reward for following him would be eternal life. The 
word for life is the most transcendent one in the New Test- 
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ament. The word eternal means never ending. While it is des- 
criptive of a quality of life it can not be stripped of its univer- 
sal use of that which has no end. 


Conclusion 


The conclusions to this study may be simply stated: Every 
essential element in New Testament eschatology is found in 
brief form in Mark. Often the element is almost in “seed” form; 
the doctrine will be fully developed elsewhere in the New Test- 
ament. The eschatology of Mark is the same as the eschatology 
of the remainder of the New Testament. There is a consistent 
pattern observed in the application of the principle of the 
analogy of faith. 








THE CHRIST OF MARK’S GOSPEL 
Jesse J. Northcutt 


Certain fundamental assumptions and convictions are nec- 
essary to appraise the teaching of the Gospel of Mark concern- 
ing the person of Christ. This study of the Christology of Mark 
is made on the basis of the following assumptions and convic- 
tions. 


First, the Gospel of Mark,. as tradition has claimed, was 
written by John Mark, an attendant and interpreter of Peter. 
The gospel was written from his memory of the preaching of 
Peter. This theory of authorship has been rather generally 
accepted. It indicates that the writing of this gospel was closely 
associated with the preaching of Peter. This gives to the gospel 
something of the quality of eye witness testimony. We may 
expect, therefore, of Mark’s Gospel greater historical accuracy 
and truer christological interpretation. 


Second, the Gospel of Mark was the earliest of the Synoptic 
Gospels to be written and as such represents some of the ear- 
liest thinking about Jesus. The question of the priority of Mark’s 
Gospel has been seriously debated, but the current trend has 
been toward the reaffirmation of this point of view. Vincent 
Taylor sets out effectively the arguments for the priority of 
Mark. Taylor concludes: “Taken together, the foregoing con- 
siderations adequately establish the priority of Mark, a view 
which is almost universally held by New Testament scholars.’ 
This is significant to Christology. It pushes the date of Mark’s 
Gospel back to a period between 65 and 70 A.D. This means 
that the record and the christological conception of this gospel 
developed at a very early period within the life of the church— 
within the first generation of post-resurrection Christians. 


Third, the purpose of the author of the Gospel of Mark 
was christological: he wrote to teach about Jesus the Messiah, 
the Son of God. “Form criticism has done strange things to 

*Vincent Taylor, The Gospels (London: Epworth Press. 1952). p. 47. 


*Paul E. Davies, “Jesus in Relation to Believing Men,” Interpretation, 
XII (January, 1958), 5. 
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the study of the New Testament, but one of its positive contri- 
butions is this insight that we can never get back to the bare 
Jesus of history, that Jesus was religiously interpreted from the 
beginning, even before his death and resurrection.”* The author 
did not set out to write a strict chronological biography of Jesus. 
The Papias tradition indicates that Mark did not necessarily 
record events of the life of Jesus in order. He (Mark) “wrote 
down accurately whatsoever he remembered. It was not, how- 
ever, in exact order that he related the sayings or deeds of 
Christ.”* He wrote to record the life and work of Jesus, par- 
ticularly with respect to their impact upon the minds of men. 
He was actually more concerned with what the events revealed 
about Christ than he was with the events themselves. “Admit- 
tedly, the Gospels are not simple objective history—if ever such 
a thing was written. They are interpreted history .... What 
we find in them is ‘facts plus faith.’’’* 


This means that the historical Jesus, long sought for by 
critics, is the supernatural Christ. William Manson recognizes 
this christological emphasis of the gospels. 


Strictly speaking, there is not within the frontiers of 
the Synoptic tradition any presentation of the person of 
Jesus which does not keep throughout to his functional 
significance as Messiah, Son of God, and Son of man.... 


There is no smallest unit of the tradition (the 
Synoptic tradition) which is not instinct with christ- 
ological significance.§ 

The Synoptic Gospels are christological through 
and through .... The very appearance of the Gospel 
of Mark is an affirmation that the resurrection and its 
prelude in the Cross, important as they were in the 
early church, are not enough to account for the faith 
of the church vested in Jesus Christ; the story of his 
deeds, Mark says, is vitally important.® 


This recognition of the basic christological approach of 
Mark does not deny or detract from the historical character of 
these records. The very nature of Mark’s Gospel is such as to 


*Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson (editors), The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Vol. I, The Apostolic Fathers. — Justin Martyr — Irenaeus 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925), p. 155. 

“Archibald M. Hunter, The Work and Words of Jesus (Philadelphia: 
Westminister Press, 1950), p. 16. 

‘William Manson, Jesus the Messiah (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1945), p. 94. 

“Davies, op. cit., p. 11. 
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vindicate its character as history. Its realism with reference to 
the humanity of Jesus confirms this. It lacks the characteristic 
qualities of myth and legend which tend to erase difficulties 
and to idealize their object. A. M. Hunter quotes John Stuart 
Mill, whom he characterizes as “no biased critic” (at least not 
favorably so) toward Jesus and the Gospels, 

‘It is no use .. . to say that Christ as exhibited in the 

Gospels is not historical, and that we do not know how 

much of what is admirable has been super-added by the 

tradition of his followers. Who among His disciples 

. was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to 

Jesus, or of imagining the life and character revealed 

in the Gospels?’ 
The quality of Mark’s Gospel is self-validating as history. It 
must be said, however, that it is a particular kind of history. 
It might be termed revelational-history, or history through 
which God was seeking to make himself know through Christ 
to men. The christological emphasis was a part of the history 
itself. 

What we are saying is that this faith (that of the 


primitive church in Christ), this trustful response does 
not obscure our true picture of Jesus. On the contrary 
this faith was part of the original event ... . Chris- 
tianity began as Christology in the first encounter 
when Jesus elicited the response of faith.’ 


Fourth, the Gospel of Mark represents the Christology of 
the primitive church. As indicated, the view of the person of 
Jesus expressed in this gospel came first from the lips of Peter. 
Then, apart from any consideration of inspiration, in less than 
a generation from the time of Jesus’ death, Mark penned this 
revelational-historical account of his life. It is not a distorted 
and idealized account, but a factual and perceptive presentation 
of what transpired. 


Jesus of Nazareth 
The Christ of Mark’s Gospel is realistically human. The 
common name for Christ in Mark’s Gospel is simply “Jesus.” 
This was the human name of the one who in a few instances 
is designated “Jesus of Nazareth.” Along with this general use 
of the human name, Jesus, there is a frank and realistic pre- 
sentation of Jesus as human. 


"Hunter, op. cit., p. 16. 
*Davies, op. cit., p. 15. 
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No other evangelist dwells so often on his (Jesus’) 

human emotions. Now Jesus is grieved and sighs deeply 

in his spirit (7.34; 8.12); now he is moved with pity 

(6.34) ; now he ‘marvels’ at the unbelief of his fellow 

countrymen (6.6); now he grows ‘indignant’ at the 

conduct of his disciples (10.14). Once he looked around 

‘with anger’ on his critics (3.5); on another occasion 

he was seized with ‘deadly fear’ (14.33 f.).® 
Not only his emotions but often his actions are characterized 
by humanity. He needs privacy and seeks to get away from the 
crowds (1:35 ff.). He has a mother and brothers who seek 
him (3:31 ff.). When the terrible storm on Galilee swept down 
upon them “he was in the stern asleep on the cushion.” He 
sought the Father in prayer (6:46). He was lonely (10:32 ff.). 
He suffered and died. This one who clearly is unveiled as divine 
is also simply and realistically presented as human. Humanity 
and deity blend in remarkable harmony in Mark’s Gospel. One 
is not surprised to discover that the human person is divine, 
nor distressed to know that the divine person is human. 


Son of God 

The basic conception of Jesus in Mark’s Gospel is that of 
Son of God. The gospel begins with this emphasis, “The begin- 
ning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God” (1:1). 
Some of the ancient manuscripts omit the expression “the Son 
of God.” For that reason some have questioned the authenticity 
of this passage. The textual evidence, however, is strong enough 
to assure its authentic character. The thought expressed in the 
phrase is the point of view of the gospel. The Christ of Mark 
is the divine Christ. 


The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ is identified 
with the mission of John the Baptist, particularly in the bap- 
tism of Jesus. The baptismal experience is emphasized first be- 
cause it underscores the theme of the divine Christ. The voice 
from heaven identified Jesus, “Thou art my beloved Son, in 
thee I am well pleased” (1:11). The initial portion of this 
declaration is a reflection of the words of Psalm 2, a psalm 
long recognized by the Jewish people for its messianic signifi- 
cance. The Messiah of the second Psalm was the triumphant 

*Archibald M. Hunter, The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: 
S.C.M. Press, Ltd., 1948). p. 22. 


*All biblical quotations are from the American Standard Version 
unless otherwise indicated. 
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Son of God. In his baptism Jesus was identified with this 
triumphant Son. The Gospel of Mark begins with this graphic 
emphasis on his divine sonship. 


This conception of divine sonship is underscored in chapter 
2. When the palsied man was brought to him for healing, Jesus 
said to him, “Son, thy sins are forgiven” (2:5). The scribes 
responded to this pronouncement by reasoning within their 
hearts, “Why does this man thus speak? he blasphemeth: who 
can forgive sins but one, even God?” (2:7). Their premise was 
true. It is correct to say that only God can forgive sin. Failing 
to recognize Jesus as divine, they were convinced that he blas- 
phemed. Mark represents Jesus as perceiving what was in their 
hearts, and then, to vindicate his pronouncement of forgiveness, 
he healed the man of his infirmity. By the forgiving of sin 
and the healing of physical infirmity he laid claim to deity. 


In 3:11 “unclean spirits” are said to have fallen down before 
him “and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God.” The world of 
darkness which he had come to destroy recognized and attested 
his divine sonship. In 5:7 the voice of the demonic world is 
added to the witness of his deity. The Gerasene demoniac “ran 
‘and worshipped him .. . crying out with a loud voice, .... What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High God?” 
(5:6 f.). 


The voice from heaven was again added to the testimony 
at the time of the transfiguration (9:7). Jesus had begun after 
the confession at Caesarea Philippi to teach his disciples that 
he must suffer and die. This emphasis startled and frightened 
them. Mark describes them as following Jesus at a distance, 
puzzled and afraid. In response to their need in the hour of 
confusion God gave to them through Peter, James, and John 
the experience of the transfiguration. The central fact in this 
experience was their vision of his transfigured person. In 
Mark’s Gospel it is said that “he was transfigured before them; 
and his garments became glistening, exceeding white. so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them” (9:2 f.). What happened is 
explained to some extent by the divine voice interpreting the 
experience. “This is my beloved Son: hear ye him” (9:7). The 
transfiguration was the unveiling of his deity, so that he was 
seen to be what the voice later declared him to be. “beloved 
Son of God.” 
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This emphasis on his divine sonship must be understood as 
the emphasis of Jesus in the parable of the husbandmen (12:1- 
12). Jesus perceived during his last week that there could be 
only one end to his offering of himself to his people—rejection 
and death. To emphasize this he told them the story of a lord 
who planted and prepared a vineyard and then rented it out to 
husbandmen. Later he sent a servant to collect the rent. The 
wicked husbandmen beat one servant and sent him away empty, 
wounded and shamefully treated the next, killed the next and 
then others. Finally the lord “had yet one, a beloved son: he 
sent him at last unto them, saying, They will receive my son” 
(12:6). 


The intent of this parable is clearly indicated in Jesus’ 
interpretation of it and by the scribes’ reaction to it. Jesus said, 
“Have ye not read even this scripture: The stone which the 
builders rejected, The same was made the head of the corner; 
This was from the Lord, And it is marvelous in our eyes?” 
(12:10 f.). The scribes responded by seeking to lay hold on 
him “for they perceived that he spake the parable against them” 
(12:12). They understood that the lord of the story was God. 
They were the wicked husbandmen. Jesus represented himself 
to be the beloved son. This they considered blasphemy. 


Jesus in answer to the direct question of the high priest 
affirmed that he was the Son of God (14:62). “Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” “The Son of the Blessed” on 
the lips of the high priest meant “the Son of God.” Mark repre- 
sents Jesus as saying simply, “I am.” This was his affirmation 
of divine sonship. The high priest so understood it. He rent his 
clothes and turned to those about him to ask, “What further 
need have we of witnesses? Ye have heard the blasphemy: what 
think ye? And they all condemned him to be worthy of death” 
(14:63 f.). Thus Jesus was condemned to death by the Sanhedrin 
because he claimed to be “the Christ, the Son of the Blessed.” 


Final testimony is added to his sonship in Mark’s Gospel 
through the words of the centurion at the cross, “Truly this 
man was the Son of God” (15:39). Some translate this passage 
“a son of God.” Translated in this way it means that the cen- 
turion saw in Jesus only an unusual or possibly supernatural 
man. But Mark probably means more than this. It is to be under- 
stood that the centurion recognized him as “the Son of God.” 
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This would be a fitting climax of the testimony to Jesus as the 
divine Son of God. 

Added to the testimony of the above declarations which 
affirm his divine sonship is the witness of his deeds and mira- 
cles. One does not understand the true spirit of Mark’s Gospel 
unless he perceives that the Christ of Mark is the Christ of 
miraculous powers. Mark’s Gospel is a gospel of miracles, mira- 
cles in which Jesus demonstrates his power as the divine Son 
of God. He exercises power over the deranged minds of men 
and over the demonic world. He casts out unclean spirits (1:23 
ff.. 32 ff.). He heals the fevered body of Peter’s mother-in-law 
(1:29 ff.). He heals all manner ‘of diseases and casts out unclean 
spirits (1:32 ff.). He cleanses lepers (1:40 ff.). He heals the 
palsied man (2:1 ff.). He heals a man with a withered hand 
(3:1 ff.). He transforms the Gerasene demoniac (5:1 ff.). He 
raises the daughter of Jairus and cleanses the woman with the 
issue of blood (5:25 ff.). He stills the storm on Lake Galilee 
(4:37 ff.). There are many other such miracles. They demon- 
strate his power over the demonic world, the world of nature, 
and the bodies and the minds of men. There is little doubt that 
Mark intends by the miracles to portray the divine sonship of 
Jesus. 

Was Jesus, as presented by Mark, conscious of his sonship 
to God? It seems that the whole tenor of Mark’s thought de- 
mands that this question be answered affirmatively. It is true 
that he does not apply the term Son of God to himself. However, 
he does accept it when it is applied by demonic beings. When 
questioned before the high priest he unhesitatingly answers 
“T am” when asked if he were the Christ, the Son of the Blessed. 
The whole import of his miracles in Mark’s Gospel represents 
Jesus as presenting himself to the people as one who is divine. 
The parable of the wicked husbandmen indicates that Jesus 
conceived of himself as the Son of God in a sense that no one 
else was or is the Son of God. The baptismal experience and the 
subsequent temptation have little significance apart from the 
fact that he knew himself to be the Son of God and was strug- 
gling with himself and with his relationship to the fulfillment 
of the divine mission. 

Messiah 

There is no adequate understanding of the person of Christ 

in Mark’s Gospel apart from Mark’s presentation of the mes- 
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siahship of Jesus. On one occasion in Mark’s Gospel Jesus is 
designated “Son of David,” a distinctly messianic term. Blind 
Barthimaeus twice calls on him for help as Son of David (10: 
47 f.). It is interesting to observe that Jesus did not repudiate 
this designation applied to him. It is possible that Jesus by 
implication applies the title to himself in 12:35-37. Here he 
asked his enemies how the Messiah could be both David’s Son 
and David’s Lord. 

In the Caesarean confession recorded in 8:27 ff. Jesus’ own 
disciples, speaking through Peter, declared him to be the Christ. 
“Thou art the Christ” (8:29). Again Jesus seems to have 
accepted the designation. According to Matthew’s Gospel he 
both accepts and commends the answer. 

Before the high priest when he was asked, “Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” he answered with a simple 
“I am.” This was affirmation of the fact of his messiahship, 
as well as affirmation of the fact that he is Son of God. 

It is true that Jesus did not push his claims as the 

Messiah on the disciples. He waited for them to see 

some things for themselves. But, when the time came, 

he gladly welcomed their confession of himself as the 

Messiah. Perhaps it would not be too strong to say that 

he eagerly drew the confession from them as soon as 

the time was ripe for it.™ 


The triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem (11:1 ff.) 
has meaning only as it is seen in the light of its messianic sig- 
nificance. Jesus was finally and definitely offering himself to 
his people as their Messiah. He did not, however, offer himself 
as a political and military Messiah, but as one who was meek 
and lowly, riding upon an ass. 


Son of Man 

To present himself as the Messiah and to do so in his own 
terms, Jesus adopted as peculiarly his own the title, “Son of 
Man.” This was Jesus’ favorite designation of himself. This was 
not only a favorite but a peculiarly private designation. No one 
else in the gospels uses it of him. 

There has been considerable discussion of the origin of the 
term. Knowing Jesus’ Jewish background, one expects and is 
not surprised to find that the term has Jewish origins. The 
term is definitely an Old Testament one. Ezekiel uses it often 


"W. T. Conner, e _— of the New Testament (Nashville: Broad- 
man Press, 1940), p. 
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as the address of God directed toward himself as a prophet of 
God. It is also used in the Old Testament as a synonym for man 
(Ps. 8:4; ef. Job 25:6; Ps. 144:3; 80:17). The term takes on an 
apocalyptic significance in the Book of Daniel. In Daniel 7:13 f. 
in a series of night visions Daniel says, 

There came with the clouds of heaven one like unto a 

son of man, and he came even to the ancient of days, 

and they brought him near before him. And there was 

given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that 

all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve 

him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 

shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall 

not be destroyed. 

The term Son of Man appears also in the apocryphal books. 
Its use there indicates its development in Jewish thought of the 
intertestamental period. Bowman calls attention to the fact that 
the expression occurs in the Similitudes of Enoch (vs. 35-71) 
and in II (or IV) Esdras. Both of these books, he says, depend 
on the vision of Daniel, and in them the Son of Man is clearly 
to be identified with the Messiah." 


These references constitute the immediate Jewish back- 
ground of Jesus’ use of the term. Interestingly enough, however, 
the term Son of Man had not become and was not a popularly 
used messianic designation in the day of Jesus. Jesus took, there- 
fore, a term which had a rich background in Scripture and in 
tradition, yet one that was little used in his day, to interpret 
his significance as Messiah. The term on the lips of Jesus was 
a term for Messiah.. The significance of the term as he used 
it must be determined from the passages in which it is found. 


The term Son of Man is used in Mark’s Gospel about four- 
teen times. In every instance it is used by Jesus to refer to him- 
self and his ministry. The term Son of Man as used by Jesus 
is found in the context of different and seemingly contradictory 
significances. In some passages Jesus uses the term Son of Man 
of himself to assert and to indicate authority and triumph, and 
in others to ascribe to himself lowliness and suffering. 


There are passages in which the term Son of Man is asso- 
ciated with the idea of authority. It is used to refer to Jesus’ 
authority to forgive sin: “But that he may know that the Son 
of man hath authority on earth to forgive sins” (2:10). He 


*John Wick Bowman, The Intention of Jesus (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1943), p. 122. 
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then demonstrates this authority by healing the man of his 
palsy. The Son of Man is lord of the sabbath (2:28). It belongs 
to him therefore to use the sabbath as he wills for the good of 
humanity. 

The term is also used by Jesus in the context of triumph 
and glory. It belongs to the Son of Man to be ashamed of those 
who deny him, “The Son of Man also shall be ashamed of him 
when he cometh in the glory of his Father” (8:38). The Son of 
Man is thus the arbiter of the destines of men. The Son of Man is 
coming in the glory of the Father. This idea of the apocalyptic 
appearance of the Son of Man in glory and triumph is heard 
more than once on the lips of Jesus. The Son of Man shall tri- 
umph over death in the resurrection (9:9). The Son of Man 
will be seen even by his enemies “sitting at the right hand of 
Power, and coming with the clouds of heaven” (14:62). The 
Son of Man shall be seen “coming in clouds with great glory 
and power” (13:26). 

But the term is also used of Jesus in the context of lowli- 
ness and suffering. At least half of the times in which Jesus 
uses the term it is employed in this sense. Jesus uses the term 
in 10:45 to describe the lowly service of his mission in the 
world, “For the Son of man also came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister and to give his life a ransom for many.” Jesus 
regularly used the term Son of Man to describe his betrayal, 
suffering, and death. It appears in this manner in 8:31; 9:12, 
31; 10:33; 14:21 (used twice in this passage). 

Jesus thus poured into this designation of himself a two- 
fold conception of his messiahship, suffering and triumph. He 
knew himself to be a suffering Messiah, but he also knew that 
beyond suffering there was triumph. 


Servant of the Lord 


To understand the idea of the messiahship of Jesus in 
Mark’s Gospel it is also necessary to observe the Servant con- 
ception as it seems to be applied to Jesus. There is a definite 
strain in Mark’s Gospel of the Servant conception. To appre- 
ciate the emphasis more fully, one needs to observe the entire 
synoptic portrayal of this conception. 

The Servant idea appears in the opening verses of Mark’s 
Gospel and is associated closely with the conception that he is 
the Son of God. At his baptismal experience the voice from 
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heaven declared, “Thou are my beloved Son, in thee I am well 
pleased” (1:11). The second half of the expression, “In thee I 
am well pleased,” is a reflection of the language of Isaiah, 
“Behold, my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen, in whom my 
soul delighteth” (Isa. 42:1). In the voice at the baptism of Jesus 
are joined together the ideas that he is the triumphant Messiah 
of Psalm 2 and the lowly Servant of Isaiah 40-66. Compare the 
twofold use of the term Son of Man in which the ideas of tri- 
umph and suffering are joined together with this twofold 
emphasis at his baptism. 
As we can scarcely think of the evangelist himself as 
conflating these two texts for the occasion, the pre- 
sumption is that it was instinctive or traditional in the 
community to think of Jesus the Messiah as at the same 
time'the Servant in whom the Lord had pleasure." 


Jesus says of himself, “For the Son of man also came not 
to be served, but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for 
many” (10:45 RSV). In this instance Jesus does not, as he 
never does, refer to himself as the Servant, but he does describe 
himself as performing the functions of the Servant. “He who 
is called to be the Messiah—Son of God sees the way marked 
out for him by the practice of the Servant, and teaches also that 
only through the humiliation and self-sacrifice of the Servant 
is the glory of the Son of Man to be attained.” 

The suffering of the Son of Man becomes peculiarly identi- 
fied with the Servant conception. The Son of Man is to suffer, 
be rejected, be killed, give his life a ransom for many (8:31; 
10:45). All of this reflects the mission of the Servant. Thus the 
Son of Man is the Suffering Servant. To appreciate this empha- 
sis fully one needs to see the idea enlarged in Matthew and 
Luke and then to observe the conception seized upon and used 
by the early church, particularly in the addresses in the Book 
of Acts. 

Jesus of Mark’s Gospel is the Son of God, Messiah, Son of 
Man and Suffering Servant. This was the faith of the early 
Christians. They did not invent this conception of Jesus; they 
received it. They discovered it in their fellowship with him. It 
was unveiled to them in revelational-history. This portrait in 
Mark’s Gospel is the foundation for a well-rounded picture of 
Christ in the Synoptic Gospels. 


“Manson, op. cit., p. 110. 
“Ibid., p. 111. 

















PREACHING VALUES IN MARK’S GOSPEL 
H. C. Brown, Jr. 


“What shall I preach Sunday?” 
“What text can I use this week?” 
“What need must I meet in my next sermon?” 


These questions disturb and harrass every conscientious 
and sincere preacher as Sundays and Wednesdays come with 
frightening regularity. Time is never sufficient, it seems, for 
the essentials of sermon preparation: prayer, meditation, Bible 
study, reading, and homiletical organization. Laboring under 
crushing loads, even diligent ministers are tempted to neglect 
the feeding of God’s people. Some pastors even turn to plagiar- 
ism as a means of securing sermon food for their sheep. 


Those preachers who succeed in their desire to feed the 
children of God nourishing spiritual food, do so because they 
are willing to pay the price. They refuse to accept a philosophy 
of despair or a practice of plagiarism for their pulpit ministry. 
They organize and discipline their time. They learn to live with 
the Word in such a relationship that it nourishes their souls 
and because they are living with the Word, they are thus able 
to distribute that Word to the waiting children of God. 


Every minister knows the feeling of despair that comes when 
the pulpit ministry is neglected or abused. At the same time 
every minister knows those electric moments when he stands 
before his congregation with a Word from the Lord. It is these 
vital spiritual moments that call again and again to his soul: 
“Speak again the true Word of the Lord.” It is those life-giving 
moments with the Word, the Lord, and the people that make a 
man preach with power and cause him to know, better than at 
any other time, that he is a true prophet of the Lord. Such 
moments haunt the lazy preacher, convict the plagiarizing 
preacher, prod the careless preacher, and bless the true preacher 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Let the minister who would preach in a way to honor the 
Word, satisfy the people, and glorify God learn to be a careful 
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homiletical craftsman. He must see sermons in all events that 
rush and brush by his life; he must be alert to record his 
impressions of these moments of inspiration; he must pray, 
meditate, study the Word, read books, and work at the task of 
sermon preparation. The gospel of Mark offers the minister a 
rich source of such disciplined study. 


The best approach to and method of dealing with the broad 
subject “Preaching Values in Mark’s Gospel” probably should 
be suggestive rather than exhaustive. Therefore, sermon ideas, 
scriptural arrangements, and brief notes on selected texts are 
set forth for the purpose of stimulating you to prepare vital 
sermons for your people. Inavariably the best sermons are 
“born” and not “adopted” or “stolen.” Perhaps a word, a phrase, 
a sentence, an illustration, a text, a grouping of texts, or a 
suggested theme will start the “homiletical fires” burning in 
your soul and cause you to prepare a sermon which will bless 
your people. 

October is the ideal time for you to begin your preparation 
to preach from Mark next January. There are many values 
that come to the diligent preacher who makes an early start 
in his sermon preparation. By starting early you can make 
sufficient use of the principles of mental and spiritual growth. 
Adequate time for study is provided by beginning three months 
in advance. Ideas tend to gravitate to “sermon seeds” planted 
early. If a bountiful sermon crop is desired in January, let the 
minister be diligent to plant well in October. 


Begin your preparation for preaching from Mark by read- 
ing the Second Gospel straight through — if possible, at one 
sitting. Read the Second Synoptic with a pen or a pencil in 
hand. Let this reading be done slowly and carefully because it 
is impossible to see all that is there unless one reads each word. 
In modern days “rapid reading” is thought of as ideal, but this 
technique should not be used with the Bible. Taste each word. 
Mark’s Gospel is a gospel of action — condensed, dynamic 
action — and much drama will be missed if the skimming 
method of reading is used. 


As you make a careful examination of the life of Christ 
as recorded by Mark, outline the book paragraph by paragraph. 
State in a sentence or phrase the essence of each paragraph. 
Also, note the emphasis of each section by classifying these 
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paragraphs with one word or with several words if several 
ideas are involved. If the disciples are prominent, mark the 
paragraph “discipleship”; and if the Pharisees are also involved, 
note the section as one of “conflict.” If, as you read Mark, you 
will carefully classify all key persons, issues, subjects, themes, 
illustrations, objectives, and sermon ideas, you will have ten- 
fold more material than you can use by the time you have fin- 
ished examining this “Gospel of Action.” 


Read Mark straight through in as many versions of the 
Bible as you can secure. No doubt you want to let the Bible 
speak directly to you through its own words rather than through 
the words of other men in their books. Now is a good time to 
do just that. Read and reread Mark and let him speak to you. 
Keep your pen in hand and add to your notes as additional 
ideas come. And come they will each time you take Mark’s 
guided and breath-taking tour of the places and events in the 
life of Christ. 


Choose your favorite commentary on Mark and read it 
straight through. As you study this commentary, continue to 
take notes which will help you produce sermons. If you have 
time, read several commentaries straight through. 


By this time several days and perhaps weeks will have gone 
by, and you will have a voluminous collection of ideas which 
should produce an adequate supply of sermons for January. 
You may be tempted to use Mark for all of 1959, but resist the 
temptation. Four, or eight, or twelve effective messages from 
Mark during January should be sufficient. 


Arrange the various ideas on discipleship, faith, Lordship 
of Jesus, miracles, parables, conflicts, vital questions, and other 
key themes with a view to using them either in a series or in 
a sermon course. From these groupings, select the texts which 
you believe will prove most profitable to your people. Even 
though you pull out certain ideas, themes, and texts for imme- 
diate use, do not discard the other materials. They should be 
stored for future use, and if properly stored, they too will pro- 
duce sermons. 

Set up one folder for each idea, or theme, or text which is 
to be turned into a sermon for January. Put into the proper 
folder each facet of truth and every scrap of information which 
throws light on the idea to be used. Keep these foiders readily 
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available as you study and go about your daily tasks. Now, 
examine ideas for sermon series and for a sermon course. 


Suggestions for Sermon Series from Mark’s Gospel 


The personal interest of the preacher in using sermon 
series, congregational needs to be met, the nature of recent 
sermons preached, the preacher’s personal knowledge of the 
material to be used, the preacher’s creativity in finding a 
variety of ideas within a larger theme, and the preacher’s ability 
to maintain interest in one series over a period of three or four 
weeks will determine the nature of the series to be used. As a 
rule, a series of four to six sermons is sufficiently long. 


The variations and combinations for using series from 
Mark during January are almost endless: a Sunday morning 
series only; a morning and evening series; morning, evening, 
and prayer meeting series; the use of great texts to meet spe- 
cific needs with either four or eight or twelve sermons being 
preached; or other approaches which will suggest themselves 
to the diligent pastor. 


There are more than forty paragraphs in Mark in which 
the disciples or discipleship are directly or indirectly involved. 
One possible series, then, is “Dimensions of Discipleship.” In 
John the Baptist one can see “The True Witness” (1:4-8). “Will- 
ing Discipleship” is taught in Mark 1:16-20. Jesus shows proper 
“Demeanor for Disciples” in Mark 2:18-22. Other discipleship 
themes are “Divine Basis of the Ministry” (3:13-19), “The 
Measure of the Ministry” (4:21-25), “Fearful Disciples” (4:35- 
41), “Sublime Discipleship” (8:27-30), “Depth Discipleship” 
(8:31--9:1), “The Door of Faith’ (9:14-29), “Reluctant Dis- 
cipleship” (10:17-22), “Rewards of True Discipleship” (10 :28- 
31), “Greed for Greatness” (10:35-45), “Discipleship through 
Total Stewardship” (12:41-44), “Devoted Discipleship” (14:3- 
9), “Deceiving Discipleship” (14:10-11), “Self-sufficient Dis- 
cipleship” (14:27-31), “Sleeping Discipleship” (14:32-42), and 
“Denial of Discipleship” (14 :53-72). 


The eighteen miracles found in Mark, which form a vital 
and dynamic portion of the marvelous deeds of our Lord, afford 
an interesting group of scriptures for a series. There are 
twelve healing miracles: the man with the unclean spirit (1:21- 
28); Simon’s mother-in-law (1:29-31); a leper crying, “If thou 
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will” (1:40-45); the man with palsy borne of four (2:1-12); 
the man with the withered hand (3:1-6); the man with the 
unclean spirit (5:1-20); the woman with the issue of blood 
(5:25-34); the daughter of the Syrophoenician woman (7:24- 
30); the deaf and dumb man (7:31-37); the blind man (8:22- 
26); the boy with the dumb spirit (9:14-29); and Bartimaeus 
(10:46-52). In addition to the twelve healing miracles Mark 
records the facts concerning the raising of Jairus’ daughter 
from the dead (5:21-24, 35-43). This “Gospel of Action” pre- 
sents five other miracles of Jesus: stilling the sea (4:35-41), 
feeding the five thousand (6:30-44), walking on the sea (6:45- 
52), feeding of the four thousand (8:1-9), and the withering of 
the fig tree (11:12-14, 20-26). 


Four types of testimonies concerning the Lordship or Son- 
ship or Deity of Jesus in more than twenty separate statements 
or incidents are recorded in Mark’s Gospel. Three times unclean 
spirits recognize Jesus as Lord: 1:21-28; 3:7-12; 5:1-20. Twice 
there is a voice from heaven giving testimony concerning 
Christ: 1:9-11; 9:2-8. Four men on four occasions reveal their 
concept of the Divinity of Jesus: Peter (8:27-30), the High 
Priest (15:22-32), the centurian by the cross (15:33-39), and 
Bartimaeus (10:46-52). Finally, there are numerous references 
by Jesus himself to his Deity or Lordship: 2:10, 28; 8:31, 38; 
9:9, 12, 31; 10:33, 45; 12:6, 35-37; 13:24-32; 14:21, 41, 61-62. 


There are at least ten paragraphs in which faith is an item 
of major importance. See the leper being healed by faith (1:40- 
45) and the “Faith of Four,” aiding the man with the palsy 
(2:1-12). Notice faith enjoined as Christ proves he is “The 
Silencer of the Seas” (4:35-41). Observe the timid woman made 
well by faith (5:25-34) and the child given back alive to loving 
parents (5:21-24, 35-43). Witness the “Perplexing Problem of 
Unbelief” in Mark 6:1-6, and feel the gloom in the presence of 
the Christ whose power has been stayed. Watch faith cross 
racial and national boundaries and bring health to a beloved 
and wanted child (7:24-30). Stand in humility at “The Door of 
Faith” (9:14-29) and observe the disciples, the father, the son, 
and our Lord. Rejoice with Bartimaeus as faith makes him well 
(10:46-52). Observe the lesson on faith given through a with- 
ered fig tree (11:12-14, 20-26). “Fruitful Faith” would prevent, 
said Christ, similar tragedy from befalling them. 
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People and action always give life and meaning to sermons. 
Let the twenty or so personalities, both major and minor, help 
you present the drama of Christ’s life to your people. In examin- 
ing these personalities determine that Christ shall have the 
chief role. Each person chosen for a message must be presented 
in his proper perspective as a subordinate character in the 
drama of the life of Christ. Prospects for biographical sketches 
are “The Marys of Mark’: Mary, the mother of Jesus (6:3); 
Mary Magdalene (15:40, 47; 16:1, 9); Mary, the mother of 
James and Joses (15:40, 47; 16:1). Other interesting persons 
available for biographical sermons are: John the Baptist (1:4-8, 
9-11, 14; 2:18-22; 6:14-29; 11:27-33); John the Disciple (1:19- 
20, 29-31; 3:17; 5:37; 9:2-8, 38-50; 10:35-45; 13:3-37; 14:32- 
42); Simon Peter (1:16-20, 29-31, 36; 3:16; 5:37; 8:27-30; 
8:31-9:1, 2-8, 9-13; 10:23-31; 11:21; 13:3-37; 14:27-31, 32-42, 
54, 66-72; 16:7); Andrew (1:16-20, 29-31; 3:18; 13:3-37); 
James (1:16-20, 29-31; 3:17; 5:37; 9:2-8, 9-13; 10:35-45; 13 :3- 
37; 14:32-42); Judas (3:19; 14:10-11, 43-50); Bartimaeus 
(10 :46-52) ; Simon the Leper (14:3-9); the rich young ruler 
(10:17-22) ; the Syrophoenician woman (7:24-30); the widow 
who gave two mites (12:41-44); the father of the son with 
dumb spirit (9:14-29); Jairus (5:21-24, 35-43); Pilate (15:1- 
15, 42-47); Simon the cross-bearer (15:21); Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea (15:42-47); the centurian by the cross (15:39); 
Barabbas (15:6-15); the Gerasene demoniac (5:1-20); the 
woman with the issue of blood (5:25-34); and the woman who 
anointed Christ (14:3-9). 


Great events in the ministry of Jesus can be arranged 
into a spiritually profitable series. Use the baptism of Jesus 
(1:9-11), the temptation experiences (1:12-13), the transfigu- 
ration (9:2-8), the eighteen miracles, the parables, the cross 
(15 :21-47), the resurrection (16:1-8), and the ascension (16:19- 
20). 


As a variation in sermon type consider using the wonder- 
ful figures of speech in Mark. These figures are at least twelve 
in number: “on making a straight road for the Lord” (1:3), 
“fishers of men” (1:16-20), “the sower” (4:1-20), “the lamp” 
(4:21-25), “the seed sown” (4:26-29), “the mustard seed” 
(4:30-32), “the leaven” of the Pharisees and Herod (8:14-21), 
“the sign” the Pharisees seek (8:11-12), “the cup and baptism” 
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of Jesus (10:35-45), “the vineyard” (12:1-2), “wine skins and 
cloth” (2:18-22), and “the strong man” (3:20-30). 

On several occasions Jesus made use of object lessons in 
his teaching and preaching. He used a child to teach the disciples 
about true greatness (9:33-37; 10:13-16). A fig tree was de- 
stroyed as a result of barrenness and is a lesson in faith (11:12- 
14, 20-26). Standing over against the temple, Jesus used that 
magnilica. + structure to give an extended discourse on “last 
things” (13:3-37). A coin (12:13-17) was used to teach the 
dual lesson of proper obedience to God and to Caesar. And 
finally, Jesus used bread and wine to symbolize the glorious 
event of his death for us. 

Perhaps for variety the “conflicts” of Christ can be used 
as a series to teach great spiritual truths to the waiting people. 
Notice the following clashes: with Satan (1:12-13), with the 
scribes over healing and forgiving (2:1-12), with the scribes 
and Pharisees over eating with publicans and sinners (2:15-17), 
with Pharisees and John’s disciples over not being serious 
enough (2:18-22), with the Pharisees over plucking and eating 
grain on the Sabbath (2:23-28), with the Pharisees over healing 
the man with a withered hand on the Sabbath (3:1-6), with 
the scribes concerning Beelzebub (3:22-30), with the scribes 
and Pharisees over eating with unwashed hands (7:1-23), with 
the Pharisees seeking a sign (8:11-13), with the Pharisees over 
marriage (10:2-12), with the chief priests and scribes concern- 
ing his authority (11:27-33), with the Pharisees and Herodians 
concerning Caesar (12:13-17), with the Sadducees concerning 
marriage and resurrection (12:18-27), and with the scribes 
concerning the first and greatest commandment (12:28-34). 

Other interesting aspects of Mark that the diligent preacher 
can investigate and use with profit are the significant places 
mentioned in the Gospel, the questions asked about Jesus, the 
questions asked of Jesus, the questions Jesus asked, the failures 
recorded in Mark, the misunderstandings and misconceptions 
along with the corrections supplied by Christ, the progressive 
methods of teaching used by Jesus, and the great affirmations 
of Mark. 


Suggestions for a Sermon Course from Mark’s Gospel 


A sermon series is the consecutive treatment of individual 
aspects of a larger theme, while a sermon course is the con- 
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secutive treatment of a section of scripture without regard to 
a unity of theme. Thus the preacher who preaches from Mark 
each Sunday in January by using selected great texts without 
regard to unity of theme is using a sermon course. Usually a 
sermon course is built around the basic needs of the congrega- 
tion as they can be seen in a book of the Bible such as Mark. 


There are six basic areas of need in every congregation, 
and by finding these the pastor finds his objectives or goals 
for preaching. Unless the pastor meets these spiritual needs of 
his people as he speaks in the pulpit he can hardly be said to 
be preaching in the true sense of the word. These six basic 
areas of need which constitute the objectives or goals for the 
preacher are ethical (that men because of their true relation- 
ship to the Lord will have a right relationship to other men), 
supportive, or pastoral (that men in need of comfort find grace 
and strength in the Lord), devotional (that men love, reverence, 
end worship God with the totality of their being), doctrinal 
(that men understand God’s truth), actional (that men be dedi- 
cated to and serve the Lord with total personalities, time, and 
resources), and evangelistic (that lost men trust Jesus as 
Saviour). 


Among the numerous choice ethical themes and texts from 
Mark available for the pastor these are illustrations: “Christ’s 
Method of Dealing with Other Races” (7:24-30), “The Home 
Made By God” (10:2-12; 12:18-27), “Greed for Greatness” 
(10:35-45) and “In Addition to Caesar” (12:13-17). “The 
Genesis of Life’s Actions’ based on Mark 7:1-23 shows the 
contrasts between the selfish, legalistic, narrow, prejudicial, 
and bigoted interpretation of a person’s attitudes and actions 
by the scribes and the Pharisees as over against the internal, 
whole, ethical, and spiritual interpretation of a person’s atti- 
tudes and actions by Christ. As God’s son, Christ was adequately 
able to make clear “The Genesis of Life’s Actions.” “Living in 
Totality” is another suggested ethical theme based on Mark 
12:28-34. When man comes to the point of being right with 
God, his fellow man, and himself — Christ said man is to love 
all three — he will be in a position to cope with any moral 
problem he encounters. Such relationships would lead America 
to a conquest of the problem of alcohol, would divorce “delin- 
quency” from “Juvenile,” would destroy divorce, and would 
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lead out of the wilderness of racial ignorance, misunderstand- 
ing, and hatred. 


If America is characterized by anything more than its ten- 
sions, it is its frustrations. Devastating emotional problems are 
opportunities for the alert pastor who is qualified to deal with 
them. The pastor can receive much guidance and help as he 
watches Christ deal with the fears of his followers (4:35-41; 
6:45-52), provide food for the hungry (6:30-44; 8:1-9), raise 
the dead (5:21-24, 35-43), restore battered, bruised, and broken 
bodies to health and wholeness (see passages on the twelve 
healing miracles), demonstrate the conquest of temptation 
(1:12-13), and provide a natural and normal approach to issues 
which are often destructive to the human personality: money 
(7:1-23; 10:17-27; 12:13-17, 41-44), marriage (10:2-12; 12:18- 
27), inner motives (7:1-23), and the use of the Sabbath (1:21- 
28, 29-31, 32-34; 2:23-28; 3:1-6). In the sermon “From the 
Bottom of the Pit,” based on Mark 5:1-20, the pastor has an 
opportunity to show what Christ does for all men in dire dis- 
tress. Mark 4:35-41 (“The Silencer of the Seas”) shows the 
Lord teaching his disciples that the storms of the soul are harder 
to deal with than the physical raging of a sea. Then, as always, 
Jesus was able to quiet a sea easier than the fears of his follow- 
ers. His admonitation is ever in order: “Why are ye fearful? 
have ye not yet faith.” 


One great responsibility of the pastor is to lead his people 
into a closer devotional relationship with the Lord. Notice 
these great devotional themes throughout Mark: “The Faith of 
Four” (2:1-12), “The Perplexing Problem of Unbelief” (6:1-6), 
“The Light of the Lord’s Glory” (9:2-8), “The Proper Use of 
the Lord’s House” (11:15-18), “Worship through Giving” 
(12:41-44), and “The Supper of the Lord” (14:12-25). “How 
to Use the Lord’s Day” from Mark 2:23-3:6 presents three 
lines of thought. The proper use of the Lord’s day as shown 
here reveals that man can provide for his basic needs, minister 
to others, and serve God. Another devotional message can carry 
out the prophesy of our Lord concerning the woman who anoint- 
ed him. By using Mark 14:3-9, with the subject “Love for the 
Living Lord,” the pastor can stress those attitudes and actions 
which should characterize the Christian’s relationship with the 
living Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Mark contains sixteen chapters, 108 paragraphs, and 678 
verses so that such units make available an unlimited number 
of choice passages for doctrinal sermons. Perhaps the major 
ones would be the baptism of Jesus (1:9-11), the temptation 
experiences (1:12-13), the discourse on last things (13:1-37), 
the person of Jesus (8:27-30), the transfiguration experience 
(9:2-8), the sin without forgiveness (3:20-30), the eighteen 
miracles, the parables, the crucifixion, the burial, the resurrec- 
tion, and the ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The discipleship and biographical sections of Mark furnish 
almost unlimited possibilities for actional messages. “The 
Walk of the Pharisee” from the text Mark 7:1-23 enables the 
preacher to examine some negative and positive traits of a 
follower of the Lord. In the New Testament “walk” is used in 
the same sense as “a way of life.” Thus, after examining the 
picture Jesus presents of the Pharisees, one can see a graphic 
message on “The Walk of the Pharisee.” In the beginning of 
the Pharisaical movement the followers of that movement were 
the best people God had. They had come apart — separated 
themselves — from the world in order to be holy and to be well- 
pleasing to Jehovah. By the time Christ came these people had 
“walked” so far from true religion that they received the sever- 
est rebukes possible from Christ. They crowned their evil deeds 
(their “walk” through life) by helping to crucify the Son of God. 
We can learn how not to walk by learning from the Pharisees 
and how to walk by listening to Christ. A second actional 
approach is open to the preacher if he uses Mark 9:14-29. This 
scripture presents in graphic terms the failing and faltering 
faith of the impotent disciples, the pleading faith of the dis- 
traught father, the fainting faith of the helpless child, and the 
victorious faith of our Lord. A possible subject is “The Door 
of Faith.” The disciples stood without at the threshold and the 
Lord stood within. 


Illustrative of the rich evangelistic content of Mark are 
these themes: “The Gospel that Saves” (1:1), “The Friend of 
Sinners” (2:15-17), “The Purpose of the Ministry of Jesus” 
(2:17), and “Classify Your Heart’ (4:1-20). “The Perspective 
of the Cross” (Mark 8:31-9:1; 15:21-47) and “The First Morn- 
ing of the Ages” (Mark 16:1-8) afford two final evangelistic 
themes. In Mark 8:31-9:1 two striking views are presented of 
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the Cross: the human as represented by Peter and the divine 
as represented by Jesus. Simon saw the cross as a cruel instru- 
ment of tortue, as an instrument of execution for vicious crimi- 
nals (as the electric chair or gas chamber), as a symbol of the 
Kingdom in weakness and defeat. Jesus saw the cross as a place 
of suffering, a step in cooperation with God, as a means of 
salvation for men, and something always to be understood and 
interpreted in the light of the resurrection. The subject “The 
First Morning of the Ages” based on Mark 16:1-8 suggests that 
that glorious morning was first in importance in all of time. 
Surely, that morning was and is more meaningful for man than 
the first day of creation, more thrilling than the day God made 
Adam, yea, even more vital than the day Jesus died. The resur- 
rection is the key to man’s redemption. 


Time, study, good books, meditation, hard work, prayer, 
Bible reading, biblical exegesis, attention to congregational 
needs, and the leadership of the Holy Spirit will cause your 
ideas and texts to become sermons which will honor the Word, 
bless the people, and glorify God. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Understanding the Old Testament. By B. W. Anderson. Engelwood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957 551 pages. $5.95. . 


For a number of years an urgent need has been felt for an adequate 
college text in introductory courses in Bible, particularly in Old Testa- 
ment. This volume, a companion to the recent Understanding the New 
Testament, is an attempt to fill this need. The project was initiated by 
the national Council on Religion in Higher Education, which invited Bern- 
hard W. Anderson, Professor of Biblical Theology at Drew University, 
to serve as author. The resultant volume achieves in a large measure 
the goal in view, “not so much to forge into new areas as to bring the 
reader up to the advancing frontier” (p. vi). 


Sixteen chapters divided into three major sections constitute the 
framework within which the author effectively encompasses the most 
important content of the Old Testament. Section I, “The Convenant Com- 
munity is Formed,” treats the formation of the convenant community 
from the beginnings of Israel in the Exodus, through the Sinaitic Cove- 
nant, to the conquest of the Promised Land. Section II, “Israel Becomes 
Like the Nations,” carries the narrative from the kingship of Saul 
through the fall of Israel and of Judah, including the role of the pro- 
phets in their temporal setting. The final section, “The Covenant Com- 
munity is Renewed,” traces the Babylonian exile and the return, the 
beginning of Judaism, the Wisdom Literature and Apocalyptic. 


Viewing the Exodus event and the Sinaitic Covenant as determina- 
tive for the Old Testament faith, the author begins with the Book of 
Exodus, affirming that Genesis is an extended prologue to the story of 
the Exodus (p. 7). Such a starting point for an understanding of the 
Old Testament, in this reviewer’s opinion, is difficult to justify. The 
— as —- in Genesis are more than “theological reflections” of 
a later time. 


Regardless of the fact that Anderson’s approach in this volume has 
been described by one reviewer as tending “towards a conservative ortho- 
doxy,” this reviewer feels that the author is far from conservative in 
his approach to the major critical problems of the Old Testament; for 
example, his dating of the Book of Daniel and his view as to the origin 
of the Pentateuch. 


Disagreement with the author’s approach, however, should not blind 
one to the merit of his effort. The book has strength in its integration 
of the complex web of contemporary scholarship, as well as a similar 
integration of the diversity of the Old Testament itself. Merit is also 
found in Anderson’s insistence upon the historical basis of Israel’s faith 
—a faith arising from God’s revelation of himself in the concrete affairs 
and relationships of people. This revelation comes, therefore, not as 
propositional truths, but as purposive activity in which the God who 
acts reveals his nature and design. 

Further merit is found in the excellent format of the book: well 
bound, generous length, clear illustrations and chronological tables, excel- 
lent index and bibliography. The book is well worth the publisher’s seem- 
ing high price. 

T. Miles Bennett 
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Encyclopedia of Southern Baptists. Norman W. Cox, ed., et al. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1958. Two volumes, 748 and 804 pages. 
$16.50 per set. 

This encyclopedia is one of the most significant publications by 
Southern Baptists in this century. Its contribution goes beyond the col- 
lection of accurate data about 4,349 subjects. The writing itself kindled 
in Baptists across the Southland a new interest in their history. It 
utilized 899 writers in research and production of monographs, and it 
illustrates a basic unity in diversity as these writers chose freely and 
voluntarily the material to be used and the interpretations to be made. 

As is generally the case in works of multiple authorship the quality 
of the articles varies. In many cases the writer dealt with an area of 
his particular competence. In such instances the use of many writers 
finds its best apologetic, for few people are competent to write in all 
or numerous areas of history and doctrine. This basic competence allowed 
specialized research for a particular article to spring from a rich context 
of long study and experience in the field. Such a combination insured 
balance and maturity. It was not possible for this to be true in every 
case, however. Some articles developed principally from immediate re- 
search and limited context. When this occurred, safeguards to accuracy 
were provided by the general ability of the writer, careful documenta- 
tion, and experienced editorial oversight. Here and there an error in 
interpretation may be found, occasionally there is a lack of balance in 
a story, and a few Baptist leaders have been inadvertently omitted from 
the biographical section; but these few negatives only serve to magnify 
the splendid positive contributions of the encyclopedia. Of course I have 
emotional prejudice in favor of this work, since I watched it develop 
from a dream in a man’s heart to a thrilling reality; yet it is my feel- 
ing that from a relatively objective viewpoint the general quality of 
the total work is high. Some articles are superbly written from an 
exhaustive study of all source materials; many of the monographs are 
well done and constitute a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
field; a few articles do not measure up to the high standard achieved 
by others. 

The need for the encyclopedia and the usefulness of it cannot be 
questioned. It provides reading with human interest appeal (and many 
people still read despite the ubiquitous television set). Admitting that 
the articles make good casual reading, it is yet likely that its best con- 
tribution will be made as a useful and resourceful tool for those who 
seek information about Southern Baptists. Already, with the faint odor 
of newness still lingering about its pages, my copy is beginning to show 
fingerprints on some of the margins. Teachers in the area of Baptist 
history and doctrine will use it often as a reference work for themselves 
and their students. 

The selected bibliographies accompanying most of the articles open 
doors for further study or research. The format of the set is excellent. 
In all, this is a work which reflects distinctive credit to Managing Edi- 
tor Norman W. Cox and the hundreds of men and women who contri- 
buted their time and talent to this significant project. 


Robert A. Baker 


The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision. Edited by Guy F. Hersh- 
berger. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Herald Press, 1957. 360 pages. $4.50. 

This volume commemorates the sixtieth birthday of Dean Harold 
Bender whose magnificent contribution to Anabaptist historiography 
inspired its inception. Dean Bender’s own presidential address, delivered 
before the American Church History Society in 1943, is included. The 
book is comprised of twenty-four essays arranged in three divisions: 
“Anabaptist Research and Interpretation”; “The Rise of Anabaptism”; 
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and “The Theology of Anabaptism.” In addition to a number of lesser 
known but capable Mennonite scholars, such names as Fritz Blanke, 
Robert Friedmann, Franklin H. Littell, Ernest A. Payne, and Roland 
H. Bainton enhance the international and scholarly nature of the work. 

The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision is a most comprehensive 
work. There is hardly an area of Anabaptist-Mennonite history that is 
not touched upon. The volume begins with a brief survey of Anabaptist 
historiography by the editor, Guy F. Hershberger. There follows an 
essay by Ernest H. Correll who surveys the work of Harold Bender over 
a thirty-five year span. The next four essays, including that of Dean 
Bender, deal with the historical aspects of sixteenth century Anabaptist 
movement. The remaining essays are concerned mainly with the theologi- 
cal emphases of Anabaptist-Mennonite life. The student of Anabaptist 
history will find very little new material in the essays of Fritz Blanke 
or Harold Bender. This is not to minimize their importance for they are 
basic for the uniniated. Among the essays dealing with the origin of 
the movement, that of Robert Friedmann is of compelling interest. Pro- 
fessor Friedmann offers a fresh interpretation of the persistent com- 
munal life among the Hutterites. He finds its origin and sustenance in 
three sources: (1) brotherly love; (2) Gelassenheit (self-surrender) ; 
and (3) obedience to the command of God. E. K. Francis, in what is 
probably on. of the weakest essays in the book, cites the dilemma which 
twentieth century Mennonites and Hutterites face as they run out of 
frontiers in which to escape the encroaching twentieth century world. 
Roland Bainton departs from the subject of his essay to point up the 
theological implications of the Hutterite Bruderhofe. While indicating 
a historical understanding and a deep sympathy for this aspect of 
Anabaptist life, he makes quite clear his unwillingness to accept the 
Hutterite-Mennonite escapism as the final answer of Christianity to the 
world. A survey of the treatment of Anabaptism in the German, Dutch, 
and English literature of the past four centuries is ably set forth by 
Mary Eleanor Bender in her essay on “The Sixteenth Century Ana- 
baptists in Literature.” With characteristic candor, Ernest Payne dis- 
cusses the relationship between Continental Anabaptists and English 
Baptists. His conclusion affirms that the origin of English Baptists can- 
not be adequately explained apart from Anabaptist influence. 

For some, the different points of view set forth by the various au- 
thors may prove quite confusing. An example of this apparent disparity 
may be seen in the conflicting appraisals of eschatology in the develop- 
ment of sixteenth century Anabaptism. N. van der Zijpp magnifies the 
eschatological element within the movement until it tends to become, 
through ‘his eyes, the most characteristic feature of sixteenth century 
Anabaptism. Robert Friedmann, on the other hand, reduces the Ana- 
baptist emphasis on eschatology to the minimum. However, there is a 
far more serious difference of opinion over what is considered to be the 
controlling idea of the movement. In Bender, it is discipleship (Nachfolge 
Christ); in Littell, it is the true church (rechte Kirche); and in Fried- 
mann, it is the concept of the kingdom with its demand of absolute 
obedience (Gehorsam) to the commands of God. 

In spite of weaknesses inherent in a work of this kind, The Recovery 
of the Anabaptist Vision is a valuable book. It will serve as an excellent 
introduction to the study of the Anabaptist movement. It should challenge 
Baptists as well as Mennonites to recover the Anabaptist Vision which 
is such a vital need of a desperate age. 


W. R. Estep, Jr. 


Preface to Pastoral Theology. By Seward Hiltner. New York- 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. 240 pages. $4.00. 

Professor Hiltner’s Preface To Pastoral Theology is his first major 
attempt to provide a theological orientation for pastoral work. His pre- 
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vious publications have dealt with practical aspects of counseling for 
ministers. This book is a serious attempt to bridge the gap between 
pastoral theology in the pre-scientific nineteenth century and pastoral 
theology today. Hiltner’s Preface seeks to move beyond a “pastoral psy- 
chology” to a reliable “pastoral theology,” which will be respected as 
a theological discipline. 

The book’s thesis is threefold: one, that pastoral theology is a for- 
mal branch of theology arising from the study of Christian shepherding; 
two, that pastoral theology is just as important as traditional theology; 
and three, that pastoral theology is the concern not only of the specialist 
but also of the minister in the local church. In the light of his thesis, 
the author imposed a dual obligation upon himself: one, the “detailed 
investigation” and interpretation of source materials, and two, the obli- 
gation “to relate his investigation to the other branches of theology.” 

Because of his interest in pastoral case work, Dr. Hiltner has relied 
upon published pastoral records of a nineteenth century Presbyterian 
pastor, Ichabod S. Spencer, of Brooklyn, in working out his theology of 
shepherding. His purpose is not simply to criticize Spencer in the light 
of the present, but also to examine the reliahility of contemporary ways 
of shepherding in the light of the past. With due respect for his source 
materials, some of the detailed dialogues could have possibly been omitted, 
without rendering disservice to the book’s intention or value. 

The second major contribution of Hiltner’s Preface is its academic 
value. Beyond the content of shepherding, he has ventured into the “no 
man’s land” of a complex theological question. How is pastoral (poimeni- 
cal) theology to relate itself to other branches of theology in the setting 
of a theological school? Hiltner proposes the twin concepts of “logic- 
centered” and “operation-centered” theological disciplines, with the sug- 
gestion that they be treated as equals in the theological curriculum. 

Whether the theological world will concede with Professor Hiltner 
that “practical” theology should be equated with “traditional” theology 
waits to be seen. Some readers will certainly deny giving the “same 
autonomy” to pastoral as to “any other branch of theology.” The ancient 
rivalry between the advocates of the “content” (classic) courses and the 
promoters of “practical” (field work) courses in theological curriculums 
will likely not be resolved by Hiltner’s Preface. It is probable, however, 
that this honest venture will lead to further inquiry into how this long- 
standing impasse may be resolved. 

The work is fully indexed, with lengthy notes at the close of the 
book. Part II, Transition, with its “perspectives” and “case studies” seems 
to intrude on the continuity of the other chapters. Part IV, Cognates, 
while contributing little to pastoral theology, is suggestive for further 
study. The broad principles suggested for sheperding and for its cognates, 
communicating and organizing, will likely prove more servicable to the 
pastor than the wisdom to be gleaned from the book’s other sections. The 
reader will appreciate Hiltner’s spirit, which decries dogmatism and 
challenges him to face the open road of continued inquiry and sharing 
in this needy field. 

C. W. Brister 


Religion and the Christian Faith. By Hendrik Kraemer. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1956. 461 pages. $6.00. 

In the world today “Christianity is severely questioned, repudiated 
or condescendingly ignored” (p. 21). This statement describes the situa- 
tion which called forth Kraemer’s new work. The author states that 
Christianity has returned to a pre-Constantinian status of being a min- 
ority movement. 

Kraemer is well known jn the world of theology, philosophy, and 
missions for his book, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, 
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published in 1938. The present book sets forth some new ideas as well 
as drawing on material in the earlier volume. . ; 

The basic idea of the book is that the starting point of the Christian 
message and theology is the revelation of God in Christ whose historicity, 
genuine Lordship, and authority must be taken seriously as the crisis of 
and judgment on all religion and religions. He includes historical Chris- 
tianity as being under this judgment. The person of Christ, who is God’s 
way of redemption, is the center of the Christian faith which Kraemer 
contrasts with the Christian religion. Faith he defines as man’s response 
to God who takes the initiative in revealing himself. Religion he des- 
cribes as the achievement of man in searching for relationship with the 
unseen power of the universe. AS 

A brief listing of some of the author’s important contributions can 
give the barest idea of the richness and importance of this book. 

1. He makes a strong case for dependence on the biblical revelation 
for answers to theological and philosophical questions. He notes that 
everyone starts from some a priori. He establishes his starting point in 
a serious treatment of biblical revelation. From this start he evaluates 
positions by their relation to biblical truth, not their rationality or their 
place in neat systems. His emphasis reminds those who knew Dr. W. T. 
Conner of the latter’s warning to beware of logic. 

Kraemer points out cases where strict adherence to rationality led 
to an undercutting of basic biblical insights. He is particularly critical 
of Tillich’s work on this ground in spite of his admiration of him as a 
man of enormous knowledge and massive mind. 

He proposes to attempt a radical biblical orientation which can 
yield a “greater depth and accuracy of interpretation of the idea of 
religious consciousness than any other approach” (p. 7). Throughout the 
book he cites the Bible, accepting rather than qualifying its judgements. 
His criticism of Bultmann by the assertion that the Bible demythologizes 
itself (by which he means that it gives its own prophetic turn to any 
material which may be common to other religious usage) is an interest- 
ing commentary on his biblical outlook. 

2. Kraemer faces the fact of the conflicting claims to supreme 
authority of philosophy and faith. By its very nature each must make 
such claims. He boldly denies that human reason is the ultimate criterion 
of judgment. He also denies the truth of reason’s claim to be objective 
in its treatment of religion. To understand a religion is to interpret it, 
and this is not solely nor even mainly an intellectual but an existential 
activity. Most research seeks a natural, an immanent explanation, but 
“living religion has to do with the Living God and not with concepts 
about the Divine or God” (p. 58). 

He calls for communication with philosophy but not surrender to its 
claim to ultimate authority nor its bent towards syncretism and relativism 
in the face of the plurality of religions. 

3. He gives clear direction to thinking concerning the message of 
the missionary. Since his book of 1938 Kraemer has been the opposite 
pole from W. E. Hocking whose Rethinking Missions did service by 
assuming and clearly stating the humanistic, syncretistic drift of much 
of the discussion of that era. Our author shows that other religions have 
been unwisely treated as the logos spermatikos. He attacks the “essence 
of religion” idea of the scientists of religion and shows that they have 
tried not only to set out the phenomena of the religions studied but to 
tie them together by some common idea and to grade them by value 
ju ents. In this book he gives a bit more ground than in his earlier 
work for the possibility that God is at work among all people, but he 
denies the validity of the categories which have so often been used to 
describe other religions as almost though not yet Christian. When con- 
fronted with the claims of Christ these expressions of religion do not 
submit to Him in faith; rather they manifest the basic attitude of the 
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fall, the equality of man and his works with God. Kraemer shows that 
tolerance is the false watchword (watchword and not practice) of natura- 
listic monism in every form as it is confronted with prophetic faith. 
Truth, not tolerance nor sweetness, should be the ultimate criterion. 

For the missionary or the preacher who desires to set forth the 
gospel as the unique work of God for man’s redemption this book is of 
tremendous importance. 

Cal Guy 


What Is the Church? Edited by Duke K. McCall. Nashville: Broad- 
man Press, 1958. 189 pages. $3.00. 

This “syraposium of Baptist thought” is the outgrowth of papers 
presented to a study group of Baptist pastors and professors assembled 
at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary during two successive 
summers. Its contributors include the late Professor W. O. Carver and 
three faculty members of Southern Seminary, Dale Moody, T. C. Smith, 
and T. D. Price; two professors in Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Stewart A. Newman and John E. Steely; two pastors in North 
Carolina and Virginia, R. W. Kicklighter and Paul L. Stagg; and Robert 
G. Torbet of the Board of Education and Publication of the American 
Baptist Convention. Five chapters deal with biblical material, three with 
historical subjects, and two with the topics of stewardship and church 
discipline. A chapter on worship would have strengthened the volume. 
These studies are symptomatic of a renewed concern about ecclesiogical 
issues among Baptists, for whom ecclesiology has always been either 
explicitly or implicitly paramount. 

The tenor of the symposium is set by Professor Carver's introduction. 
For him there is the church as the body of Christ embracing all true 
believers, and there are the particular, local churches. To interpret the 
church as an institution or primarily as an organization is to misinterpret 
its nature and function. In his “The Nature of the Church” Professor 
Moody presents a trinitarian development of the church, i.e., the church 
and God (people of God, temple of God), the church and Christ (body, 
bride), and the church and the Holy Spirit (fellowship, ministry). He 
agrees with P. T. Forsyth’s declaration that the local church is the 
“outcrop” of the universal church of all true believers. Pastor Kicklighter 
in “The Origin of the Church” probes the relation between the Christ’s 
ecclesia and the ecclesia (Hebrew qahal) of Israel and in so doing dispels 
the traditional Baptist aversion to this subject which developed because 
of pedobaptist appeal to circumcision in support of infant baptism. Pro- 
fessor Newman in “The Ministry in the New Testament Churches” 
affirms that “the nature of the ministry is inherent in the nature of the 
church ... .” The New Testament knows no single type of polity, but 
there is a “gravitation” toward congregationalism. Prominence came 
through service, and the apostles were “irreplaceable eyewitnesses.” 
Postapostolic leadership developed through basic functions of the churches: 
worship (elders, pastors, teacher), business (bishop, deacon) and edifica- 
tion (gifts). Professor Smith’s “The Doctrine of Baptism in the New 
Testament” deals principally with the Pauline doctrine of the meaning 
of baptism, while Professor Moody affirms that the Lord’s Supper has a 
present (thanksgiving, participation), a past (covenant, recollection), 
and a future (kingdom, advent) significance. 

Professor Price in his “The Anabaptist View of the Church” makes 
available in summary the findings of Franklin H. Littell, whose motif 
in Anabaptist studies is “the true church,” and raises the question of 
possible Anabaptist-Baptist relationships. “There is no succession between 
Baptists and Anabaptists in the institutional sense, nor is there unanimity 
of faith and practice,” but “the chief likeness . . . lies in the common 
acceptance of the principle of the gathered and disciplined church” 
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(p. 118). Dr. Torbet is concerned to show the dominance of the “Con 
gational-Calvinistic (not Anabaptist-Mennonite) background” of English 
Baptists. This he attempts to do within the framework of the “English 
Separatist descent theory” of Baptist origins. Professor Steely finds in 
the term “Landmarkism” three meanings: a system of ecclesiology, a 
schism among Baptists in the South, and a contemporary movement within 
the Southern Convention. Professor Price’s “Discipline in the Church” 
recounts the provisions of the Charleston and Philadelphia Disciplines 
and, in concluding a volume filled with ethical concern, offers some 
sober warnings especially directed to Southern Baptists. 

Those who regard Landmark Baptist ecclesiology as normative and 
final will tend to view this symposium as a dangerous volume, but all 
who seek to understand the Christian ecclesia and ecclesiai in the light 
of the New Testament and through the Anabaptist-early Baptist heritage 
will be stimulated by its pages. 

James Leo Garrett 


Christianity and World Issues, By T. B. Maston. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. 374 pages. $5.00. 

J. V. Langmead Casserley affirms that the best biographical writing 
is usually done by the warmly sympathetic friend rather than by one 
who is coldly impartial or indifferent. The author of this review has at 
least this one qualification for an evaluation of the work of Professor 
Maston. 

In all fairness to the author, a book should be evaluated in the light 
of its avowed purpose. This approach will be used in reference to this 
work. 

First, the author suggests that he is seeking to combine in one book 
the discussion of a number of basic issues which are of contemporary 
urgency. Few would question his choice of the family, race, economic life, 
communism, church and state, and war and peace as pressing contempo- 
rary problems. 

Second, it is affirmed that each area is to be approached from various 
angles with special reference to the biblical, historical, theological and 
sociological perspectives. This approach in itself comprises a strength or 
a weakness of the book depending upon a critic’s viewpoint. The compre- 
hensive approach utilized is needed in this field and other books in 
preparation by the author will elaborate on specific areas such as the 
problem of race. 

The biblical approach is especially strong in the sections on war and 
the family. The historical emphasis is extensive in relation to communism 
and war. Perhaps the strongest theological emphasis is made in relation 
to the doctrine of man in Chapter 2 and in relation to the kingdom in 
chapter 12. The discipline of sociology is employed with skill in the sec- 
tions on the family, race, economic life, state and the chapter on the 
world in crisis. 

‘A third facet of the avowed purpose of the author is the suggestion 
that the material is to major on practical application to life. This is cer- 
tainly one of the strong points of the book. The author, a layman, has 
concluded most of the chapters with contemporary and practical applica- 
tions. The selections on the answer to communism in chapter 7 and 
Christian methods in chapter 12 stand out in this connection. 

The fourth part of the suggested purpose is the plan that the book 
should be useful as an introduction to the field and as a basic text. Dr. 
Walter Muelder of Boston University, a recognized authority in the field, 
has written: 

This new textbook ... fulfills admirably its announced inten- 

tion to be a core volume for a course in this field. It is written in 

a straight-forward expository style. It covers the main problems. 
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It refers to the relevant literature ... and it presents in an im- 

partial manner the main alternative positions. The perspectives 

of the whole Curistian tradition are well outlined in their histori- 

cal settings so that the beginning student is provided with a sys- 

tematic understanding and an historical orientation.’ 

In contrast to Dr. Muelder, Dr. Gordon Clark evidently neglected to read 
the announced purpose of the author in the preface before writing his 
unfair and superficial review in Christianity Today (October 14, 1957). 

Fulfilling this fourth part of the announced purpose, the book pre- 
sents representative viewpoints objectively. The amount of literature 
evaluated is unusually comprehensive and extensive. The footnote on 
philosophy of history on page 309 is a good example of the extensive 
bibliography. In almost all cases the author presents his own viewpoint 
after presenting the alternatives in a fair manner. Balance of judgment 
can be illustrated by the section in chapter 5 in relation to labor, capital, 
planning and distribution and the section in chapter 4 on the race problem. 

Most of those things which might be thought of as weaknesses are 
in reality necessitated by the limitations imposed by the author himself 
in view of his definite purposes for this book. The author’s lack of exten- 
sive emphasis on the strictly theological approach in certain areas might 
be considered a weakness by some. The announced emphasis of the book, 
however, is on applied ethics and not primarily on the theological aspects 
of the field. In the area on divorce, one could wish for a more definite 
evaluation from the author’s perspective. The strong emphasis on lucidity 
and clarity has resulted in a textbook style. 

It is gratifying that this book is revealing to an ever-widening circle 
that in Dr. T. B. Maston, Southwestern Seminary and Southern Baptists 
have a truly disciplined scholar, a leader of wisdom and balance, and a 
person of prophetic vision and deep Christian compassion. 

In this time of crisis in the area of Christian ethics, it would be the 
part of wisdom for every pastor and inquiring layman to obtain this 
book to read and reread and to have available for reference. This practical 
book should constitute an excellent source book for a series of sermons. 


John P. Newport 


An Introduction to the Apocrypha. By Bruce M. Metzger. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 274 pages. $4.00. 

Dr. Metzger, Professor of New Testament Language and Literature 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, reveals a sound biblical and historical 
scholarship in this comprehensive but succinct treatment of the books of 
the Apocrypha. The Revised Standard Version of the Apocrypha of the 
Old Testament which made its appearance in 1957 renewed interest in 
and raised many questions about this body of literature. Dr. Metzger’s 
book deserves companionship with this new translation of the Apocrypha 
now in circulation; his discussion of the history and significance of these 
books brings a clearer understanding of them and provides the answers 
to many questions about them. Any pastor would be well served by this 
book when confronted with questions concerning the value and place of 
the Apocrypha with reference to the Bible. 

The introductory chapter discusses the meaning and use of the term 
“Apocrypha.” Distinction is made between the use of this term by Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics. As a part of the discussion the author also 
deals with the growth and development of the Hebrew Bible and gives 
a brief history of the process of differentiation between the Apocrypha 
and the Old Testament. 

In fifteen short chapters that follow the introduction, the books of 
the Apocrypha that appear in the Revised Standard Version are presented. 
The usual matters of authorship, date, original language, etc., are noted. 


"The Journal of Bible and Religion, XXV (1957), 340. 
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There is also, in each instance, a helpful condensation of the book accom- 
panied by significant quotations which are intended to give the reader a 
sample of each author’s style. An interesting discussion of the impor- 
tance of the book in Jewish and Christian history concludes each digest. 

In the concluding three chapters of the book the author makes his 
most distinctive contribution. In the first of these the Apocrypha is pre- 
sented as an important link between the Old and New Testaments, reveal- 
ing the social, political and theological changes that serve as a historical 
framework and background for Christianity. The next chapter surveys 
the place and standing of the Apocryphal books with reference to the 
early church fathers, leaders of the Reformation, Protestant theologians 
subsequent to the Reformation and to the Roman Catholic Church. The 
final chapter discusses the pervasive influence of these books in English 
literature, music and art. 

The first of two helpful appendixes deals with English translations 
of the Apocrypha. In it the reader learns the story of the making of the 
King James Version of these books, as. well as that of the Revised Version 
and the Revised Standard Version. The second is a discussion of the New 
Testament Apocrypha which gives samples from these inferior books. 

Much material not readily found in other books is supplied by Profes- 
sor Metzger, and this book is altogether worthy of a place in a pastor’s 
library. 

Huber L. Drumwright, Jr. 


The Way to Biblical Preaching. By Donald G. Miller. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 160 pages. $2.50. 

A major‘ emphasis in a modern interpretation of expository preaching 
is an insistence that the content of a sermon is more determinative of its 
biblical nature than homiletical form. This conviction, coupled with a 
belief that all true preaching must be the “reconstituting in the current 
moment of the historic deed of redemption witnessed in the Bible,” forms 
the basis of Donald Miller’s newest work on biblical preaching. Since he 
is convinced that the only true Christian preaching is biblical, he seeks 
to redefine pulpit exposition in terms which will save it from errors that 
led to its decline in other years. 

Miller rejects most of the traditional definitions of expository preach- 
ing—to his synonymous with biblical preaching—because of their rigid 
insistence upon explanation, form, and length of biblical passage. It is 
his opinion that biblical exposition should be limited only by the principle 
that “the substance of one’s preaching should be drawn from tie Bible.” 
That he refers to a specific passage of scripture in this statement becomes 
clear in his subsequent discussion. 

Having defined his approach to the subject, Miller proceeds to outline 
six major principles which, if properly applied, he feels will guarantee 
that sermons will be biblical. They are: (1) biblical preaching demands 
thorough exegetical study that one may know the true content of the 
biblical passage; (2) every sermon must have a unifying theme, and that 
theme should be the theme of the biblical passage; (3) the truth of a 
sermon must be consistent with the Bible’s total teaching; (4) the points 
of a sermon should be an outgrowth of the biblical passage; (5) the 
purpose of a sermon should be consistent with the original purpose of the 
biblical passage; (6) the sermon should reflect the mood of the biblical 
passage. 

It would be difficult to devise a better statement of procedure for 
expository preaching than that found in Miller’s present work. However, 
he is in error when he includes all types of biblical preaching under the 
term “expository.” This results in a definition of biblical preaching which 
is actually more “narrow” than many of those which he rejects. Thus, 
he eliminates other forms of biblical preaching which are legitimate. 
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While correct in his belief that content is more important than form for 
biblical preaching, he goes to an extreme when he denies that form has 
any importance at all. Again, his illustrations of error in biblical interpre- 
tation, while most often very helpful, are sometimes strained. 

The chief values of the book lie in its insistence that preaching is 
ideally biblical, in its emphasis that the expositor has an obligation to be 
thorough in exegesis, and in its excellent and often creative outline of 
procedure in biblical interpretation. The book is a worthy sequel to Miller’s 
earlier work Fire in Thy Mouth and deserves a place on the pastor’s 
reading list. 

Gordon Clinard 


Religious Dimensions of Personality. By Wayne E. Oates. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. 320 pages, $4.50. 

At long last a competent theologian-psychologist has produced a 
definitive work on the nature of human personality that is acceptable to 
both scientist and theologian. Beginning with the thesis that a proper 
study of man must include the empirical observation of the behavioral 
sciences and theology, Professor Oates has presented a holistic view of 
personality. 

By “religious dimensions of personality” the author means that religion 
is basic to a holism of personality, that personality has meaningful pur- 
poses, that man is a person-in-relations, and that Christian revelation is 
essential to a holistic perspective of man. 

The method used is comprehensive and honest. Professor Oates shows 
a thorough acquaintance with the various schools of psychology, philoso- 
phy, and theology as he gives carefully selected quotations and synoptic 
interpretations from the ancients—the Po ge Plato, Augustine, Aquinas 
—to the moderns—Angyal, Sullivan, Tillich, Bultmann. First presenting 
an unbiased analysis of the various theories of personality, he concludes 
each section with the corrective of Christian theology. 

The two introductory chapters deal with current trends in personality 
theory including a relational study of the naturalistic, supernaturalistic, 
and revelational approaches to personality, together with definitions of 
personality from psychology, philosophy, and theology. The next three 
chapters present an analysis of man’s heredity, birth, and innate desires 
and their effects upon the development of the self. Four chapters consider 
various theories on the origin, development, structure, and destruction of 
personality. The concluding three chapters on spiritual laws of personality, 
spiritual goals of man’s becoming, and the Christian understanding of 
personality present a definite perspective of personality from the view- 
point of Christian theology. 

Professor Oates makes several distinctive contributions in this book. 
1. He brings into clear focus the various theories of personality and then 
uses the best in all of them to give a positive, acceptable definition from 
a Christian viewpoint. 2. Here is found an example of a much needed 
study in semantics helpful to scientist and theologian alike in bringing 
about a closer relationship of these mutually dependent disciplines. 3. The 
wide use of quotations presents the student with a good perspective of 
the various schools of thought concerning the nature of man, and shows 
how they relate to one another. 4. The excellent bibliography is both 
selective and extensive, thus providing direction for further study. 5. Pro- 
fessor Oates renders good service to higher education as he warns against 
the way in which contemporary psychotherapy and psychologies of person- 
ality are “subtly preparing the Western mind for an easier acceptance 
of the humanistic, mystical religions of the East over against the redemp- 
tive faith of Christianity.” He discerningly points out that “college 
students particularly are being culturally conditioned for a depersonalized 
kind of religious syncretism.” 6. The positive Christian definition of 
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personality so clearly set forth will enrich the insights of psychologists, 
theologians, preachers, and laymen alike. The author affirms, “Until 
man encounters God in Christ, his own efforts to understand himself and 
to define the nature of his own personality go unaided and fraught with 
ambiguities and contradictions.” 7. Finally, this synoptic study of human 
personality will encourage the hesitant student to accept and utilize the 
best findings of psychology, philosophy, and theology in relating himself 
dynamically to the world, to his fellow man, and to God. 


Franklin M. Segler 


Philosophy of Religion. By David Elton Trueblood. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 324 pages. $5.00. 

Readers of Professor Trueblood’s popular works will find the same 
stimulating thought, clarity of expression, and pungent analysis of diffi- 
cult problems in this “more strictly academic approach to the philosophy of 
religion.” The volume is well organized into a coherent five-fold division. 

Given to the problem of truth, Part I lucidly discusses the relationship 
between faith and reason, the definition of truth, and the problem of 
determining the validity of a claim to truth. It then considers the challenge 
involved in presenting the truth of Christian theism within the context 
of our scientific age. Various evidences for the reality of God are examined 
in Part II. Scientific, moral, aesthetic, historical, and religious experience 
are carefully assessed and their value as a “cumulative” argument for 
God is defined. 

The third division presents a penetrating analysis of three formidable 
“challenges to faith.” Dialectial materialism, the philosophy of commun- 
ism; the Freudian criticism of religious experience; and the positivistic 
criticism of statements about religious and moral truths are evaluated 
and brilliantly answered. Certain “enduring problems” discussed in Part 
IV include the relationship between the natural and the supernatural, the 
place of Christianity among world religions, and the problem of evil and 
suffering. A three-fold summation of theistic realism concludes the volume. 
Therein Trueblood affirms the personal nature of God, defends the freedom 
of man, and contends that any belief in personal survival after death is 
dependent upon a prior faith in God. 

The strength of Professor Trueblood’s work in most areas is evident. 
His analyses of challenges to faith are invaluable, the self-contradictions 
of a sheer naturalism being clearly exposed. His treatments of the eviden- 
tial value of moral, aesthetic, and religious experience are exceedingly 
helpful. A most cogent case is made for belief in a personal, beneficient 
God who relates himself to the natural universe in a purposive order and 
is rightly the object of repentance and prayer. 

There are, however, weaknesses from an evangelical viewpoint. His 
emphasis that the essential nature of God’s revelatory activity is immediate 
religious encounter with man is valid, but this does not preclude the 
possibility tnat the Scriptures have more normative authority in matters 
of Christian faith and doctrine than Trueblood seems to admit (see pp. 
27-32, also chap. x). His relating of Christianity to other world religions 
(chap. xvi) will appear inadequate to those who take seriously the biblical 
doctrines of responsibility for sin and the necessity of personal regenera- 
tion. Treatment of the religious basis for belief in personal survival after 
death (chap. xx) would be strengthened by a discussion of the implica- 
tions of the resurrection of Christ. 

Skillfully written by a master of his materials who is an avowed 
supernaturalist, this volume will yield rich dividends to diligent study by 
the Christian leader who takes seriously his responsibility “to be both 
intellectually honest and sincerely devout.” 


Milton Ferguson 
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No Cross, No Crown. By William J. Wolf. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1957. 216 pages. $3.00. 

This study of the doctrine of the atonement by the Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Philosophy of Religion at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, is notable both for its syste- 
matic approach and for its orientation to current theological developments. 
After an introductory chapter, Wolf surveys the biblical materials, then 
traces the history of the doctrine, and concludes with a reconstructive 
statement to which he devotes six of his twelve chapters. 

Wolf’s general thealogical viewpoint is clearly indicated. His treat- 
ment of the Old Testament materials depends on G. B. Stevens, his 
conclusions regarding the New Testament teaching are based on the work 
of Vincent Taylor, and the historical section follows R. S. Franks, whose 
two-volume historical survey minimizes the Anselmic and Reformation 
contributions. Wolf is never appreciative in his frequent references to 
Anselm. He mentions Luther and Calvin only incidentally. 

In the decisive reconstructive section Wolf’s own theory of the atone- 
ment takes shape. For some reason he refers to “one cross, many theories” 
(pp. 134-135) and evades labeling his position. But if we are to think of 
three broad types of theories, patristic, Reformation, and modern, Wolf 
unmistakably falls with the latter group, so that his work in reality 
constitutes a restatement of the moral influence theory. Of course the 
lines of distinction between theological positions are being constantly 
redrawn as theories are modified and restated. Modern thought has 
occasioned an ethicizing of traditional Protestant theology, and it is 
abundantly clear from Wolf’s discussion that Protestant theology has 
recalled modern thought to a more biblical position. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the two positions are approaching a reconciliation. The 
basic problems of cultural accommodation, biblical criticism and authority, 
the distinctions between believer and unbeliever, heaven and hell—these 
remain, and naturally Wolf does not avoid positionizing himself with 
reference to them. 

On the positive side, Wolf is an able writer and it is easy to find 
points to commend. The author constantly evidences a sensitiveness to the 
problems involved in an adequate evangelical interpretation of the cross. 
He rejects: a bald Pelagianism, a Kantian autonomous ethic, a one-sided 
Christus Victor theory, a complete dependence on an ethicized moral in- 
fluence theory, a cheap forgiveness, a sentimental dismissal of the wrath 
aspect of (either human or divine) love, the idea of the historic cross 
as merely illustrative, an impatience with anthropomorphism, the attempt 
to eliminate completely the idea of substitution, the denial of the necessity 
for a reconciliation of God, the idea of a limited God, etc 

Yet there are deficiencies. (1) In his reconstructive statement Wolf 
devotes practically all of his space to a discussion not of the atonement 
but of salvation. Only a few pages of Chapter XI, “The Atoning God,” 
could be said to deal systematically with the atonement. (2) He thinks 
of the atonement as a continuing process in which believers participate. 
“More needs to be heard about the Church as an extension of the Atone- 
ment” (p. 206). The church is “the atoning fellowship” (pp. 203, a 
207, 209-11). The Christian life is “the atoning life” (Chap. XII). 
individual believer is an “atoner for guilt” (p. 148). (3) eamine rs 
reduced to a cosmic process. “God is building a new creation” (p. 169). 
“In Christ ‘evolution’ became flesh” (p. 170). “God’s sense of feeling 
implicated in man’s suffering, death, and sin, led to remedial action that 
made of Eden, Fall, Bethlehm, and Calvary the raw material of a new 
creation” (p. 202). “Men in revolt are not able to carry their rebellion 
to the point of ultimate separation from the holy love of God” (p. 188). 
“Christ is the savior = the world and not merely of those who have 
responded to him” (p. 97). 

We laid this book down with the feeling that, for all of its profundity 
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as a twentieth-century philosophy of evil and suffering, it falls too short 
as a re-interpretation for our day of an evangelical understanding of 
the atonement. Even so it stands as the best curren. guide to a systematic 
study of the doctrine. 

W. Boyd Hunt 


Biblical Archaeology. By G. Ernest Wright. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1957. 288 pages. $15.00. 

Previous books on archaeology were for the most part records of 
excavations and finds. This work fulfills a need of interpretation of all 
these finds in every possible relation to ancient civilizations and their 
relation to the Bible. The author states that the purpose of his work is 
“to summarize the archaeological discoveries which directly illuminate 
Bible history, in order that the Bible setting in the ancient world and 
the relation to its environment may be more readily comprehended.” In 
his treatment he deals with the archaeology of Bible lands, geography, 
literature, history and biblical theology. The author for twenty years has 
been editor of the Biblical Archaeologist. This literature which he knows so 
well, his use of the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
and his experience by training, as 4 teacher of the Bible, and as an 
archaeologist qualify him to write in this field. 

In the New Testament he is very conservative, but in the Old Testa- 
ment he accepts the late date of Genesis although stating that the stories 
of creation, fall of man, the flood, and the patriarchs could be ancient 
traditions which the writer of Genesis used. The religion of Israel is set 
forth with its worship which was greatly influenced by its Caananite 
neighbors. In the comparison between Israel’s religion and that of the 
Caananites, he shows the superiority of the Israelite religion over that 
of its neighbors. 

The author is to be commended for his splendid summary and evalua- 
tion of the excavations of the various biblical sites. His chapter on 
“Israelite’s Daily Life’ which deals with farming, the town, dress, arts 
. and crafts describes all too briefly their culture. There are some typo- 
graphical errors which should be corrected in the next edition. The maps 
are a disappointment and should have been in color as in the Westminster 
Atlas from which they were taken. The price of the book is too high. It 
is a very usable book, especially for classes in colleges and seminaries. 
It is desired that books of this nature should be more cheaply produced. 

The Bible still does not need man’s defense. The science of archaelogy 
and the history of criticism show that every attempted solution from a 
human viewpoint has proven inadequate. This work has come a long way 
in the defense of the conservative position. The Dead Sea Scrolls point 
to the fact that the soil and caves of Bible lands still hold evidence con- 
firming the facts of the Bible. 


E. Leslie Carlson 


The Book of the Acts of God. By G. Ernest Wright and Reginald 
H. Fuller. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1957. 
359 pages. $4.95. 

In this volume two outstanding biblical scholars have collaborated to 
produce an introduction to the Bible from a theological perspective. In 
previous writings, Wright, who is a leading archaeologist and Professor 
of Old Testament at McCormick Seminary, has stressed the uniqueness of 
Israel’s religion and has insisted that biblical theology should be presented 
as a recital of the acts of God rather than a series of propositions about 
him. In the Introduction and Parts I and II to this volume, Wright has 
sought to apply the principles which he has set out earlier. 

The Introduction deals with the biblical view of history; revelation 
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as a personal encounter with God; and the manner in which the Bible 
came to be written. 

Part I is given to a discussion of the origin, content, and theological 
significance of the historical books of the Old Testament (Genesis through 
Nehemiah), while Part II presents similarly the prophetic, devotional, 
and wisdom literature of the Old Testament. 

Parts III and IV were written by Reginald H. Fuller, an English 
scholar who recently came to America and is now teaching at Seabury- 
Western Seminary in Evanston. In Part III Fuller discusses the period 
between the Testaments (from the Maccabees to Jesus) with special 
reference to the Jewish community and religion. 

In Part IV Fuller considers the New Testament, analyzing the Gospels 
as collections of stories gathered and repeated by early Christians. The 
Epistles are considered as letters written to meet emergency situations. 
A final chapter is added defining the unity of the New Testament. 

This book represents the latest scholarship in the fields of biblical 
criticism, interpretation, and theology. The book is well written, yet one 
often has the feeling that the authors were trying to do too much in a very 
small space. Needless to say, everyone will not agree with the critical and 
theological positions of the writers; nevertheless, this book can be read 
with much profit by anyone interested in biblical studies. 


Ralph L. Smith 
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The Epistles of John. By Walter T. Conner. Nashville, Tennessee: 
Broadman Press, 1957 (Second and Revised Edition). 151 pages $2.50. 

This book is a revision of a work published originally in 1929 which 
has long been out of print. Though there are several “men today say” 
statements which need modification in our contemporary theological con- 
text, the book continues to make a valid contribution, and its availability 
in a new edition is good news. The author gives a minimum of attention 
to critical problems, assuming the traditional position throughout his dis- 
cussion of all three epistles. The excellence of the book lies in its clear 
expositions of the text and its meaningful application of its great truths 
to practical Christian experience. Its spirit is warm and evangelical. 
Because of its exegetical competence and its freedom from burdensome 
technicalities, the book should appeal to a wide circle of readers. Those 
who have enjoyed the privilege of sitting in Dr. Conner’s classes will 
“hear” him again as they read these pages. 


J. W. MacGorman 


Ways to Win. By W. E. Grindstaff. Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman 
Press, 1957. 212 pages. $2.75. 

The author has given here a fresh study of the contemporary tech- 
niques of evangelism. The book gives particular emphasis to methods 
suited to the locai church. The entire treatment is based on the conviction 
that a well-rounded evangelistic ministry for the local church is essential 
in the modern world. The local church must employ the best known and 
proved methods. 

Three major techniques are emphasized in the treatise: personal 
evangelism, mass evangelism, and conservation of results. Adequate plans 
for using the Sunday school and all other church groups in personal 
evangelism are presented. The need for organized visitation is emp 
and the book gives much space to a feasible plan for this work. Regular 
services, evangelism, and revival procedures are thoroughly discussed. The 
significance of simultaneous crusades is stressed, and methods of prepara- 
tion and performance in this type of revival are effectively outlined. The 
need for a thorough continued program of conservation and how it should 
be done are duly emphasized. 


C. E. Autrey 


Christ’s Kingdom and Coming. By Jesse Wilson Hodges. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. 247 pages. $3.00. 

Any time that a Southern Baptist writes a volume published by a 
well-known publishing house it is an event. The merit of this volume 
makes it all the more so. Dr. Hodges was for twenty years pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, El Reno, Oklahoma. He writes with a practical 
wisdom born of years of pulpit leadership. His own position inclines 
toward amillennialism: “In this connection our general conclusion was 
that the thousand years of Revelation 20 is a symbolic expression referr- 
ing to the whole Christian era” (p. 226). But the subtitle of the volume, 
“With an Analysis of Dispensationalism,” indicates the main thrust of 
his argument: “Of particular importance for our consideration here is 
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the dispensational claim that the kingdom and first coming of Christ 
pertained to certain political covenants made with Abraham, Jacob, and 
David for the material exaltation of Abraham’s seed than to the more 
important spiritual covenant which looked forward to the salvation of all 
men through Christ” (p. 18). Here is an interesting example of the wealth 
of material Dr. Hodges places at the reader’s disposal. 

. Dr. G. H. Snowden quotes from authentic sources a statement 
which was circulated widely in Britain and America during World 
War II, in which a group of prominent religious leaders in Eng- 
land placed themselves lefinitely on the side of dispensationalism. 
This statement said in part that its signers believed that ‘the 
times of the Gentiles’ was rapidly coming to a close, that the 
Lord’s return and the rapture of the Church could be expected at 
any time, that national Israel was soon to be restored to Palestine 
and converted by the coming of the Lord, and that all nations 
would be subject to Christ’s rule on earth after the restoration 
of national Israel. Among others this document was signed by 
three well-known Premillennialists, G. Campbell Morgan, A. C. 
Dixon, and F. B. Meyer. (p. 51). 

Students and pastors are sure to find invaluable aid in their study of 
eschatology from the careful use of this volume. 


W. Boyd Hunt 


Introducing New Testament Theology. By A. M. Hunter. London: 
SCM Press, 1957. 153 pages. $1.60 

This little volume does splendidly what the title implies. The author, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism at the University of Aberdeen, declares 
that his purpose is “to handle the salient issues and to discuss the chief 
New Testament theologian” (p. 7). Hunter seeks a unity among the 
diversity of the New Testament writings. There are three divisions of 
the book: the fact of Christ (the Synoptic Gospels), the first preachers 
of the fact (the early chapters of Acts and Paul’s “tradition” sayings), 
and the interpreters of the fact (Paul, Peter, the author of the Hebrews, 
and John). Hunter’s style is crisp. His vivid descriptions and expressions 
lift this book from the dull or uninteresting. Technical references are 
relegated to the footnotes. All in all, this book will be helpful to the 
pastor as a resume of what contemporary biblical theologians are thinking. 
However, the book has its weaknesses: the author’s extreme ecumenical 
ecclesiology and realized eschatology, his sacramental viewpoint, his omis- 
sion of James, and his confining the Apocalypse to a brief quotation in 
the closing paragraph. 

William L. Hendricks 


The Integrity of Preaching. By John Knox. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 96 pages. $1.75. 

John Knox, Baldwin Professcr of Sacred Literature at Union The- 
ological Seminary, has produced an interesting work on biblical preaching. 

Knox states that biblical preaching is preaching which remains close 
to the characteristic and essential biblical ideas, preaching which is pri- 
marily concerned with the central biblical event (the event of Christ), 
preaching which answers to and nourishes the life of the church, and 
preaching in which the event is in a real sense recurring. 

Knox’s theories are generally good, but when he illustrates biblical 
preaching, he “spiritualizes.” Concerning Bartimaeus (Mark 10:46) Knox 
states: “We are blind Bartimaeus. Christ calls to us, ‘What do you want 
me to do for you?’ It is we who answer, or would answer, ‘Master, let 
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me receive my sight.’” 


In attempting to strengthen biblical preaching Knox makes relevance 
a matter of theology rather than style and denies the value of the his- 
torical event. 


H. C. Brown, Jr. 


Advancing the Smaller Local Church. By W. Curry Mavis. Winona 
Lake, Indiana: Light and Life Press, 1957. 189 pages. $3.00. 

Prominent in the Free Methodist Church and distinctly evangelical, 
Dr. Mavis defines the small church as one which has less than 150 in 
attendance in Sunday school and the morning worship service. This, of 
course, would include more than half the churches in the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

Dr. Mavis deals with the significance of these smaller churches and 
something of the inherent value they maintain. In dealing with the prob- 
lems of the small church, he discusses ‘chapter titles such as “Maintain- 
ing Morale,” “Planning for Action.” “Training the Workers,” and 
“Organizing for Action.” He goes on to deal with finance, publicity, 
pastoral care, worship, evangelism, and Christian education with specific 
slant to the small church. 

This book is particularly helpful in giving insight into the distinctive 
characteristics of the smaller church as well as helping a pastor or church 
leader utilize the advantages of personalized relationships inherent in 
the situation. 


Carl A. Clark 


The Kingdom Beyond Caste. By Liston Pope. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1957. 170 pages. Paper, $1.25. 

This is a rather popularly written book on the race issue, which is 
one of the most complex and perplexing problems of the contemporary 
period. The author is the Southern born and largely Southern trained 
dean of the Yale University Divinity School and its professor of social 
ethics. 

Included in the volume are some incisive insights into the historic 
roots and the present strength of prejudice and discrimination. The Ameri- 
can race problem is set in its world context. The findings of sociology 
and anthropology are used. Christian concepts and biblical principles are 
applied. The involvement of the churches and of the ecumenical church 
movement in the problem is considered. 

The Kingdom Beyond Caste, of which the book speaks, stands in 
judgment against our very imperfect approximation of that kingdom in 
the area of race relations. That kingdom may be beyond complete realiza- 
tion in the present world order, but it is eternally relevant for us and 
for our world. 


T. B. Maston 


The Faith of Israel. By H. H. Rowley. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1957. 220 pages. $3.50. 


Professor H. H. Rowley, the eminent British Baptist and Old Testa- 
ment scholar, has added another splendid book to the long list of works 
from his prolific pen. The contents derive from the James Sprunt Lec- 
tures delivered at the Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia 
in 1955. This work is not intended as a comprehensive theology of the 
Old Testament, but is rather a look at various aspects of Hebrew thought. 
It seeks to determine the Hebrew world-view and concepts of God and 
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man. In seeking a clear picture of these Hebrew conceptions, Professor 
Rowley has furnished a valuable tool not only for the student of the Old 
Testament but also for the New Testament student who seeks to know 
the theological substratum of New Testament thought. Valuable discus- 
sions will be found concerning the nature of God, revelation and its media, 
immortality, and eschatology. The reader will find this a stimulating book. 


W. H. Rossell 


Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians. By 
E. K. Simpson and F. F. Bruce. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1957. 328 pages. $4.00. 


This work, the seventh volume to appear in The New International 
Commentary on the New Testament, is a scholary and conservative inter- 
pretation based on the English text. It is not a critical, word-by-word 
analysis of the text but rather an exposition of its thought. However, 
ample footnotes, containing technical matter pertaining to the Greek text, 
are given. 

Mr. Simpson, who adheres to the traditional view of the background 
of Ephesians, acknowledges the possibility that this is an encyclical letter 
but feels that the evidence is inconclusive. He takes the central message 
of the epistle to be salvation by grace — “a largess from the overflowing 
well-spring of divine compassion, lavished on a set of spiritual incap- 
ables” (p. 55). 

Professor Bruce, accepting the genuineness of Colossians, contends 
that the Colossian heresy was basically Jewish but not identical with the 
system combatted in Galatians. Nor does Bruce agree with Lightfoot, 
‘who argues for Essene influence in the Colossian heresy. The Judaism 
confronting the Colossians was rather a native Phrygian variety which 
had undergone a fusion with incipient Gnosticism. 

Simpson’s work exhibits true spiritual insight and breathes with 
evangelical warmth and devotion. Bruce lacks the warmth of Simpson, 
but his interpretation is vigorous and readable. 


Curtis Vaughan 


Revivalism and Social Reform. By Timothy L. Smith. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 253 pages. $4.00. 


In Revivalism and Social Reform author Smith presents a thorough 
study of 19th century revivalism in America. He shows effectively that 
the revivals (1840-65) furrowed the ground from which social concern 
and human betterment were to spring. Evangelists are shown to have 
played a key role in attacks upon social ills, and it is clearly established 
that revivals have quickened the “general conscience” producing advance 
in social morality and enabling Christians to carry their consecration into 
all areas of their daily living. The author states that “the cutting edge 
of American Christianity after 1850 was the revival, adopted and pro- 
moted ... by major segments of all denominations.” 

With the central place of evangelism in contemporary Christian 
effort, this widely acclaimed historical work is of great interest and 
value both to those interested primarily in evangelism and to the advo- 
cates of social reform. It is certainly recommended reading for the pres- 
ent-day preacher. 


C. W. Scudder 
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Missions at the Crossroads. By Stanley T. Soltau. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Baker Book House, 1955. 183 pages. $2.50. 


Perhaps the most pressing demand upon missionaries and mission 
administrators today is the necessity of defining and following methods 
that have promise of aiding great growth in this uncertain, nationalistic 
century. 

The Nevius method in Korea made effective use of the Bible, of the 
converts and their capabilities, and of total missionary investment. It 
was an outstanding field both in quality and quantity. 

Soltau spent twenty-five years in that work which was started and 
continued with “indigenous principles.” His book deserves attention be- 
cause of the importance of this idea and because of his experience with it. 


Cal Guy 


The Church in Soviet Russia. By Matthew Spinka. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 179 pages. $3.25. 

This book is one of the most. significant to come from the prolific 
pen of America’s foremost historian of Slavic Christianity. It contains, 
in addition to the three chapters und a brief introduction, two appendices, 
a selected bibliography, and a rather complete index. Each chapter coin- 
cides chronologically with the term of office of one of the three patriarchs 
who has held office since the rise of the Communists. 

The Church in Soviet Russia is a sad but familiar story of the ever 
tightening grip of the state upon the church and the increasing submis- 
sion of the clergy of the Eastern Orthodox Church to political pressure. 
Professor Spinka maintains that the Eastern Orthodox Church occupies 
virtually the same position today in Soviet Russia which it held under 
the czars. True to the objective responsibility of the historian, the author 
clearly demonstrates the fraudulent nature of Russia’s vaunted claims of 
separation of church and state and exaggerated guarantees of religious 
freedom. 

Unfortunately. the title of the book is misleading. Spinka does not 
deal with “The Church” in Russia but with the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
And the Eastern Orthodox Church is obviously only one expression of 
organized Christianity within the Soviet Union. One might wish that 
Professor Spinka would yet produce a history of Christianity under the 
“hammer and sickle” that will be both comprehensive and as informative 
and readable as is The Church in Soviet Russia. 


W. R. Estep, Jr. 


Thine Is the Kingdom. By James S. Stewart. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 74 pages. $2.50. 

Early in the book the author says “the one reason for the Church’s 
existence is missionary.’ Gripped by this New Testament imperative of 
missions, Dr. Stewart takes the great statements of the “creed” concern- 
ing the Fatherhood of God, the Incarnation, the Cross and the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Advent of our Lord, and shows that “the imperative for 
the Church’s mission to the world rests solidly “upon them.” Throughout, 
there is the interesting use of the words “mission” and “missions.” His 
conclusion is that missions is the practical means of the Church (the 
author’s use of the term) accomplishing her mission. 

This book has the remarkable combination of scope, clarity, perspec- 
tive, and brevity. It will intensify missionary conviction and missionary 
preaching. A most refreshing book! 

L. Jack Gray 
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Discovery in the Judean Desert. By Geza Vermes. New York: 
Desclee Company, 1956. 


This book is one of the more worth-while contributions to the study 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The author is a Catholic priest and the book 
first appeared in French. Here and there the author’s Catholic tendencies 
present themselves — one startling anachronism being that the Jewish 
highpriests of the Maccabean era are termed “pontiffs” (p. 64). Such 
instances are rare, however, and do not vitiate the benefits to be derived 
from the author’s careful research expressed in a popular style. 


The book has two divisions: the discovery of the manuscripts and 
the author’s own translations of the texts. Included in the work are some 
documents from Muraba’at. Gaster omitted these in his translation of 
the same material (cf. The Dead Sea Scriptures, Theodor H. Gaster). 
Helpful footnotes, supplementary studies, and an extensive bibliography 
help to make the book an indispensable tooi for every serious student of 
the Scrolls. 

Finally, it is needful to warn against the possibility of confusing 
this beok with another of a similar title — Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert, Volume I, Barthelemy and Milik. Volume II of this last mentioned 
work is due for publication soon. New works on the Scrolls by Cross 
and Burrows are also now available. All of these more recent works 
should be consulted in the use made of Vermes’ book since new material 
is still being processed and discovered from the Dead Sea area. 


E. J. Vardaman 
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